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DE PROFUNDIS 


By LEONARD WOOLF 


a HE rat caught in a trap, once he finds that he 
cannot get out of it, if he were an intelligent rat, 
would withdraw into a corner at any rate for a 
al few minutes and try to discover how he got into 
it. The catastrophe which has been hanging over us for 
over five years has now fallen; the waters are closing over 
our heads and, as we go down into the depths, it might be 
well to follow the example of the intelligent rat ; before the 
fog, fury and fuss of war overwhelm us, we might withdraw 
from it all for a few moments and try to consider objectively 
what has really brought down upon our heads for the 
second time in a generation the worst of all social catastrophes. 
The question is not purely an academic one. The answer to 
it on this side of the battle-front is already accepted: the 
war has been caused by the “senseless ambition ” of one 
man, Hitler. There is a sense in which the answer is true ; 
the final decision with regard to war or peace lay with 
Hitler and the motive or objects which led him to choose 
war can be accurately defined as senseless ambitions. But if 
there is one certain fact about the determination of historical 
events in the past, it is that the individuals, who at first sight 
appear to be the ultimate causes, in reality played a very 
minor role. A Napoleon and a Hitler, even a Pericles and 
an Augustus, were the puppets or symbols of deep social 
forces ; their strength and their weakness in action came to 
them from these forces. If you want to know why things 
happened or why they did not happen, you must investigate 
not the individuals, but these forces which jerked their arms 
and legs and minds in one way rather than another. The 
terrible results of the jerks and senseless ambition of Herr 
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Hitler must not delude us into thinking that he is the only 
cause of our calamity. 

There is another reason why at the beginning of a war— 
and indeed all through it—it may be useful to take a wide 
and objective survey of its causes. War begins where peace 
ends; the failure of peace and the triumph of war are one 
and the same thing, but the object of every war is again 
peace. Those who lived through the years 1914 to 1918 
know, however, that very soon a terrible delusion falls upon 
the combatants. Every effort of the entire nation has to be 
directed to winning the war and to avoiding defeat. The 
object is necessarily and rightly victory. Gradually a war 
psychology establishes itself everywhere on both sides of 
the trenches ; people believe that they have only to win the 
war in order to win peace. The belief is a dangerous 
delusion, as the last twenty-five years has shown us. Or 
rather it is one of those dangerous, superficial half-truths or 
truisms which so often bring disaster upon human beings. 
It is true that by winning the war you can probably get 
peace, just as you can also get it by losing the war. But 
though it is true that war begins where peace ends, it is not 
true that peace begins where war ends. The so-called peace 
which has ended so many wars was not peace at all, but a 
truce. The war of 1914 ended, as everyone can see to-day, 
not in peace, but in a truce; it was a truce which differed 
from that truce which contemporaries called the Peace of 
Amiens only by a rather longer duration. The reason why 
war does not necessarily end in peace, even though our own 
side or the right side wins, is that war settles so very few 
things upon which the firm establishment of peace depends. 
I believe that resistance to the Nazi system and to the 
“senseless ambitions” of Hitler was right, for peace in 
Europe is incompatible with them, and that if the French 
and British governments had honestly organized that 
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resistance through the system of collective security, while 
there was still time, there would have been no war. When 
the Chamberlain policy of appeasement had brought us to 
the desperate pass in which we found ourselves at the 
beginning of this year, we were still left with no alternative 
to a policy of resistance, for the Nazi system and Hitler’s 
ambitions were still incompatible with peace and civilization 
in Europe. We were already caught in the trap, even if we 
did not know it, for resistance now meant almost certainly 
war. Now that we are in the war, the defeat of Hitler and 
the elimination of the Nazi system are a condition precedent 
to peace. 

This shows clearly the limitations of war and victory as 
instruments for the establishment of peace. At the best their 
effects are negative. War may eliminate a cause of war and 
so lay the basis upon which peace might be built, but whether 
war is followed by a real peace or only a truce depends upon 
what is done immediately after the war. The building of 
peace depends upon eliminating all the fundamental causes 
of war and giving to international society a structure which 
will allow the inevitable strains and stresses to be borne or 
resolved peacefully. That is why at the beginning of the 
war and all through it a steady concentration upon its causes 
and upon our “ peace aims ” is not academic, but essential. 
For it is not victory, but the use which we make of victory 
which can give us peace. 

I am concerned in this article with the fundamental 
causes of our catastrophe, for at this stage, in the first week 
of war, to consider peace aims particularly or in detail would 
be academic. From this point of view, the problem of war 
and peace in Europe is, like most political problems, extra- 
ordinarily difficult and complicated and yet at the same time 
extraordinarily simple. In the last seventy years there have 
been three serious European wars—1870, 1914 and 1939. 
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They are interconnected and each is progressively more 
menacing to the whole existence of civilized life in Europe. 
The fundamental causes of these three wars are the same, 
and they are really simple and easy to determine. If the 
European was rational and civilized, it would even be easy 
to eliminate them and to build up a peaceful society in 
Europe; the reason why the problem of war and peace is 
difficult is that other people besides Hitler have “ senseless 
ambitions ” and are neither rational nor civilized. 

The fundamental causes of the modern European war 
are partly economic and partly political. In the nineteenth 
century there developed the portentous phenomenon of 
the modern thickly-populated, highly-industrialized national 
state, and the problem which confronted Europeans was 
to develop simultaneously a system through which the 
economic and political relations of these communities could 
be regulated equitably and pacifically, i.e. an international 
economic and political system of “ justice, law and order.” 
Such a system failed to develop and the three wars are 
the inevitable result of that failure. Unless an international 
system based upon both economic and political justice, 
law and order is established, there can be no peace in 
Europe; there can indeed, as we are now seeing, be no 
civilization. If in this war peace is the object for which we 
are fighting, then our war aims should be rigidly confined 
to the establishment of such a system. The elimination of 
Hitler and the Nazi government of Germany are necessary 
only because they are themselves incompatible with such a 
system. 

The system under which Europeans have regulated their 
international relations during the last one hundred years has 
been one of both economic and political anarchy. The unit 
and instrument in that anarchy is the national sovereign 
independent state. The economic anarchy and the political 
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anarchy are each symptoms of the same disease, for it is a 
delusion to think that either economic or political causes are 
primary. What it is convenient to call the industrial revo- 
lution opened up for European man immense material 
possibilities, a great potential increase both in wealth and 
power. The problem which faced him then was how should 
that wealth be distributed within communities and between 
communities and—an equally ominous question—how should 
the power be distributed or controlled within communities 
and between communities. There were only two possible 
answers to these questions. The one was that of socialism 
and democracy, which the early Social-Democrats rightly 
recognized as the economic obverse and political reverse of 
the same coin. Such a system required within the community 
both economic and political democracy, i.e. control of the 
means of production by the community in order to ensure 
equal distribution of wealth among individuals and strict 
communal control of the enormous potential power which the 
industrial revolution had placed in the hands of governments. 
But the corollary of internal social-democracy was inter- 
national social-democracy. This meant that there must be 
an equitable control and distribution of wealth between 
the communities or states just as between individuals, and 
a teal international control of the potentially devastating 
power now in the hands’of national states and their govern- 
ments. In other words this was the obvious, common-sense, 
rational method of obtaining a system of justice, law, and 
order both within states and between states under the new 
conditions imposed upon Europe by the industrial revolution 
and the age of scientific invention. 

The alternative system was to base social organization 
upon “free competition” instead of socialism and inter- 
nationalism and upon strong or authoritarian government 
instead of upon democracy. This meant within the state 
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great inequalities in the distribution of wealth, and therefore 
in the economic and political power of classes, and the con- 
centration of uncontrolled power in the hands of “the 
government,” i.e. of individuals or small groups or classes. 
Internationally it meant exactly the same, except that the 
units of competition and anarchy were not individuals or 
classes, but sovereign independent national states. These 
states were engaged in embittered, uncontrolled economic 
and political competition for wealth and power. The 
enormous power which the competitive and undemocratic 
system concentrated within the state in the hands of 
individuals and small groups, miscalled governments, was 
used externally as an instrument of “ national policy” in 
the form of war and the threat of war. There was no 
international control of national power, no international 
organization for preventing war or settling differences or for 
establishing even the beginnings of international justice, law 
and order. 

Hitler and Nazism are really only the logical result of 
this latter system. It is an insane system, and the logical 
result of insanity is a reductio ad absurdum. \f we ate thinking 
in terms of peace and of socialism and democracy, Hitler 
and Nazism are “insane ambitions,” but if we are thinking 
in terms of the other system, they are logical. It follows 
that if this war is to end in peace, victory and the defeat of 
Hitler are not enough; peace depends upon the complete 
eradication of the system of which Hitler was the logical 
conclusion or the reductio ad absurdum. 

Here there enters another consideration. It is not 
only Hitler who is afflicted with insane ambitions. Are we 
sure that we ourselves and our own rulers have been entirely 
free from them? The international system of which Nazism 
is the reductio ad absurdum is insane, because it attempts to 
ignore the logic of facts and events. The large-scale 
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industrialization of production’ has made the economically 
autarkic sovereign independent state an anachronism and an 
impossibility, because it created a society which depends for 
its existence upon a complicated co-operative, instead of 
competitive, exchange of commodities throughout the world. 
Such a society is incompatible with the autarkic sovereign 
state and therefore it must either be destroyed by or must 
destroy that form of state. This fact is ignored both by the 
Nazis and by other people. The free-traders of the middle 
of the nineteenth century had a glimmer of the economic 
truth through one eye, though they were stone blind in the 
other. They saw that modern society required international 
co-operation in the free exchange of commodities and that 
this must form the sine qua non of peace; they made the 
fatal mistake, being blind in one economic eye, of confusing 
free exchange with unregulated competition. What the 
nineteenth century Europe really required was a highly- 
organized international economic system in which the social 
units, the national states, co-operated to promote the 
maximum exchange of commodities between themselves. 
Such a system is the opposite of competitive free trade on 
the one hand and of the protectionist, autarkic or imperialist 
economy of competitive national states on the other. 

But economics can never be separated from politics or 
vice versa. If the peaceful development of nineteenth-century 
Europe required a particular kind of international economic 
system, it also required a particular kind of international 
political system. In fact each system implied or was a 
corollary of the other. It is fantastic to believe that peaceful 
economic co-operation is possible between armed sovereign 
independent states, as we know them to-day, and it is 


fantastic to believe that in a world organized for unregulated 


‘People often overlook the important fact that this includes the large-scale 
industrialization of the industry of agriculture, so that the effect upon countries which 
are mainly agricultural has been the same as upon countries which are mainly 
** industrial.” 
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international economic competition the power of the armed 
sovereign independent state will not be used as the instrument 
of that competition. Looked at from one angle, the anarchic 
economic system creates the anarchy of armed sovereign 
states; looked at from the other, the anarchy of sovereign 
states creates the anarchic economic system. That is because 
they are the economic and political symptoms of exactly the 
same disease or the two sides of a single coin. In other 
words, the peaceful development of Europe required a highly- 
developed international political system, in which the 
organization and use of national power was controlled 
internationally and provision made for the regulation of 
international relations and the settlement of international 
disputes on a basis of international justice, law and order. 
This implied the limitation of national sovereignty and the 
acceptance of some such system of international government 
as was contemplated in the League of Nations. 

Some people may regard these statements in the last 
paragraphs as truisms and others may think them “ academic.” 
Yet if they are not understood and if the truth in them fails 
once more to determine our actions during and after this 
war, peace will once more elude and delude us as it did 
in 1919. For during the last fifty or sixty years, though 
British governments and the British people have sincerely 
desired and pursued peace in Europe, they have never been 
willing to pay the price for it. That was the tragedy of the 
crucial years 1900 to 1914, of the Versailles settlement, of 
the British attitude towards the League, and of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fatal policy of “appeasement.” Twice in a 
generation the Germans have been the chief active agents in 
bringing war upon Europe, and the British have been 
passive agents in both catastrophes. For while German 
governments have carried out a senseless international system 
to its logical conclusions and can be justly accused of 
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“senseless ambition,” we in our traditional way have 
attempted an impossible compromise ; we have tried to get 
the best of both worlds, to eat our cake and have it. 

A protectionist British Empire in a world of competing 
national states is not compatible with peace, because it accepts 
and is part of an international economic system which is 
incompatible with peace. That is why, though it is itself 
pacific, sooner or later it will be challenged by a competitor, 
and the menace of that challenge means war or the eternal 
threat of war. Or we can put the same thing in another way : 
the Empire envisaged by Joseph Chamberlain, which has now 
been brought into existence and is maintained and defended 
by his son, even if Hitler is defeated, will provoke the senseless 
ambitions of another Hitler and war, for essentially it is the 
stuff which such senseless ambition is made of. The British 
Empire of Chamberlain with its protection, imperial preference, 
tariffs and quotas is merely the British version of the 
economically autarkic sovereign independent state. It is an 
economic unit in an international system organized for 
economic warfare, and it is folly to believe that warfare 
between the modern states of Europe can be confined to 
economics or that, if they are organized to fight one another 
economically with tariffs and quotas, they will not sooner or 
later take to other and more lethal weapons. During this 
war and when the time comes for “‘ making peace ” we shall 
have to face the fact—which hitherto we have always refused 
to face—that the British Empire in its present form and a 
stable peace are incompatible. We must choose either the 
one or the other; we cannot have both. In other words, 
if there is to be economic justice, law and order or economic 
social-democracy ia the society of nations and so an economic 
basis for peace, we shall have to agree to radical changes in 
the economic organization of empire. 

Within the territory of national states the economic 
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organization nowadays is almost always based on co-operation, 
not hostility, as between one geographical area or group 
and another. Difficulties and differences of interest of course 
arise, but they do not prove insuperable or lead to the kind 
of economic warfare which is considered normal or even 
inevitable between states. There is nothing in the geo- 
graphical area of states which would make it impossible or 
very difficult to extend the co-operative and pacific economic 
organization of national societies to international societies. 
It is the senseless ambitions inside our own heads which 
cause the difficulties. If we want not merely victory but 
peace, one of our primary peace aims should be the eradication 
of such ambitions from our own minds and the extension 
of an economic system of co-operation from national societies 
to the society of nations. 

The problem of ensuring peace in the political sphere is 
almost exactly the same as in the economic; the two, as 
was remarked above, cannot in fact be dissociated. The 
same problem states itself in one case in economic and in 
the other in political terms. It is almost true to say that in 
both cases the most important term is power, and that 
ultimately war and peace depend upon how economic and 
political power are organized, used and controlled. Inter- 
nationalists and pacifists, even our rulers and statesmen, have 
hitherto paid much more attention to the political than to 
the economic side of the problem. The ordinary man is 
aware of its existence. The main lines on which it might 
be solved ate known, and an inchoate, half-hearted or 
dishonest attempt—it depends upon how you look at it— 
was even made in the League of Nations to do something 
about it. 

The kernel of the problem is the organization, use and 
control of political and therefore of military power. Are 
the inter-state relations to be regulated on a basis of law, 
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order and justice or of power concentrated in the hands of 
the governments of independent, sovereign national states 
and operative in the last resort through armies, navies, and 
ait-forces ? Hitler and Nazi Germany have deliberately and 
openly chosen to adopt the second system and to carry it 
to its logical conclusion, to its reductio ad absurdum, if necessary. 
That is why they are incompatible with peace and threaten 
civilization. But when it comes to the peace-making at the 
end of the war, it will be more important to remember that 
it is the system itself which is incompatible with peace and 
threatens civilization, and further that this country has never 
wholeheartedly foresworn the system or honestly given the 
opposite system a fair trial. 

For at least ten thousand years the human race has been 
experimenting in its own government. Already 2,500 years 
ago there were Europeans, highly civilized, living in states 
with systems of national and international government. The 
experience of those years has been sufficient to remove all 
doubt about the main problems of communal government. 
If we want to substitute peace for war and anarchy in the 
relations of European states, we know with absolute certainty 
the preliminary steps which have to be taken. The sovereign, 
independent national state, as we know it, claims to be 
above the law; it is the judge of its own interests and 
“honour”; it enters into agreements with other states, but 
it insists upon being the interpreter of their meaning and 
the arbiter in any dispute which may arise about their fulfil- 
ment and it even claims the right to decide at a moment’s 
notice that it is no longer bound by its obligations. The 
governments of these states are in control of armed forces 
and armaments infinitely greater and more destructive than 
the world has ever known in previous ages; unrestrained 
by any surely established system of law or contract, they 
jealously maintain the prerogative of the national state in its 
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relations with other states at any moment in any difference 
or dispute to refuse agreement or compromise or any kind 
of pacific settlement and to resort to the arbitrament of force. 

We know everything that there is to know about this 
kind of society. Human beings have tried to live in it 
unsuccessfully for over 3,000 years. The units have some- 
times been individuals, sometimes villages, towns, corpora- 
tions, classes, states or empires. The result is always the 
same. The society contains in itself the principle of its own 
destruction ; its existence may be long or short, according 
to the destructiveness of its weapons or the ferocity of its 
manners, but whether it consists of individuals, villages, 
towns, states, or empires, it is bloody and barbarous. 

If the bitter experience of history has taught us everything 
about social anarchy and its effects, it has also taught us 
how to get rid of it. We know that if we do not want a 
society ruled and ultimately destroyed by violence, we must 
have society ruled and preserved by law. There are certain 
elements in a pacific society of individuals or groups or 
communities which are constant and inevitable: a system of 
ascertained law and organs for making it; machinery for 
settling disputes between the social units and for common 
action in matters affecting their common interests; com- 
munal control of communal power and machinery for 
communal action against resort to force by any section of 
the community. 

There is no doubt or mystery of the broad lines upon 
which this system will have to be applied to the states of 
Europe if war is to be prevented. There must be inter- 
national law and a regular method for making it; there 
must be organs of international government and organs for 
interpreting the law and settling disputes; there must be 
the machinery and procedure for common international 
action and for making changes to meet changed conditions ; 
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there must be international control of national power and 
provision for common action in the face of a resort to war 
or the threat of war by any nation. All this implies an 
acceptance of limitation of the sovereignty and independence 
of states and the acceptance by each state of certain obligations 
with regard to “collective security.” 

Unless a system of this kind is accepted and established 
after the war, no stable peace of justice or democracy will 
follow ; the war will again end, not in peace, but in a truce. 
About this two points may be noticed. The British people 
and their governments have for many years sincerely desired 
peace; but they have never honestly and wholeheartedly 
accepted the obligations of such a pacific international system. 
In the crucial years 1900 to 1914 the conservative and liberal 
governments entered the power politics system of continental 
Europe and played the game of power politics which ended 
in the war of 1914. After the war the conservative and 
national governments occasionally paid lip-service to the 
League, but in fact they played fast and loose with it. They 
used it as an instrument, not of international law and order 
and peace, but of purely national policy. In fact they 
admitted no limitation of the sovereignty and independence 
of their own state and no obligation to the common security. 

The second point is this. The League was a real attempt 
to lay the foundations of a pacific system, based upon the 
limitation of sovereignty, international law, the settlement of 
disputes, political co-operation for common interests, and 
common action against aggression. If the time comes again 
for the making of a real peace, the League may not be 
resuscitated, but in that case something very like the League 
will have to be created. It may or may not be a full-blown 
federation of states. The idea of federation has received 
much support in recent months owing to the publication of 
Mr. Streit’s important book. The federal system has proved 
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to be one of the most effective systems of human government 
wherever it has been able to establish itself. If accepted and 
applied by the states of Europe, it would probably solve the 
problem of peace. But it is not the only possible system for 
limiting the sovereignty of states and inaugurating the rule 
of international law and justice. It implies a very advanced 
form of social co-operation and of communal psychology. 
It is by no means certain that it could be applied successfully 
on a wholesale basis to the states of Europe at the end of a 
devastating war. On the other hand, the idea that a League 
system, even if honestly accepted by governments, has some 
fatal defect, because it does not impair the sovereignty of 
states or could not be used to impair it, is a misunderstanding. 
While it might be possible to develop the federal system for 
parts of Europe, it might at the same time be necessary to 
combine it with some kind of League system for the whole. 
If we desire peace as well as victory, this is perhaps the most 
important of all the questions regarding our “ peace aims ”’ 
which we shall have to decide at the end of the war. 
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LABOUR AND THE WAR 


By “ Poxrricus” 


THE First STAGE 

S I write, the first stage of the war is nearly 

over. A highly-mechanised German army, with 

the help of overwhelming aerial superiority, has 

overrun Poland and routed her ill-equipped 
troops. The folly of the political guarantee given by Mr. 
Chamberlain last March to a wellnigh defenceless country 
and the criminal folly of not backing the political guarantee 
with immediate military assistance have been demonstrated. 
What has saved this first stage of the war from becoming 
an unrelieved tragedy is the behaviour of Russia. Moralising 
apart, we can now with some degree of assurance assert 
that Stalin’s seizure of two-thirds of Poland heralds a new 
Pan-Slav movement which may make Russia at once the 
master and protector of the Balkans. By an ironic twist of 
fortune Ribbentrop’s diplomatic masterpiece has not relieved 
Germany from the menace on two fronts or opened the way 
to a Nazi domination of South-Eastern Europe. It must be 
difficult for Hitler to decide whether he fears more his 
Anglo-French enemies on the west or his Russian allies on 
the east. 

One thing is certain: the British government can claim 
neither responsibility nor credit for these surprising develop- 
ments. Any advantages we have gained are due not to 
British diplomacy but to Stalin’s supreme duplicity ; and it 
is unlikely that we shall see in the near future any under- 
standing between the Western powers and Russia. From 
our point of view the war is a Western war between the 
old empires of France and England and the new imperialism 
of Nazi Germany. 
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So far the British and French governments seem to have 
decided that, if the war develops as they wish, it shall be 
one of siege and counter-siege. On the Western Front they 
are determined to sit tight while the navies tighten the 
blockade. The determination to abide scrupulously by the 
rules of war is no doubt partly due to their anxiety to 
preserve American sympathy on their side; but it is more 
deeply influenced by their anxiety to win the sympathy of 
the German people. It is a strange paradox that two 
ultra-Conservative governments should have decided to rely 
on social revolution as their chief weapon of war and to 
borrow the tactics of Lenin in their campaign against Nazi 
aggression. But there it is. Mr. Chamberlain and M. 
Daladier have chosen as their slogan the emancipation of 
the Czechs, the Poles and the Germans from Hitlerism and 
they are resolved, as far as possible, to take no military 
action which would antagonise the German working-class. 
With the partition of Poland, the first stage of the war is 
over and the long campaign for the internal disruption of 
Germany begins. 

On the Home Front, however, the first stage of the war 
has scarcely begun. There seems to have been in the mind 
of the Government a dim belief that this country could 
“begin where it left off in 1918”; that we could “snap 
into” a war mentality and a war mobilisation of industry 
such as Lloyd George only achieved after Herculean labours. 
Huge ministries grew up over a week-end and were expected 
to deliver the goods in a fortnight. Mysterious controls 
stretched out their tentacles over commerce and business. 
No one quite knew how they were meant to function, least 
of all the Civil Servants who had been drafted in to run 
them. Asa result there was a complete dislocation of business 
a paralysing and totally unnecessary increase of unemployment, 
especially among the black-coated workers, and in spite of 
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all the maze of new controls, a frantic, unrestrained and 
singularly unpleasant epidemic of profiteering, not only in 
small ware, but in every type of product where quick profits 
could be made. The Government, in fact, behaved like a 
sprinter notoriously slow off the mark. It got off the mark 
so soon that it fell down flat on its face, facing in the wrong 
direction. 

In part, no doubt, this was due to the panic fear that 
the first day of the war would see London in ruins. The 
only real preparations, which had been made, had been 
based on this presumption; the only really efficient bit of 
work was the actual evacuation scheme, however harmful 
its after-effects may be. We are slowly recovering from the 
disastrous results of Hitler’s decision to spare London for a 
time! Geared up to face an awful catastrophe with British 
stoicism, we have been faced instead with an unreal war and 
the awkward picture of Poland’s agony while we—each 
dutifully carrying his or her gas-mask—go about our 
business, if we have the good luck to have any, unharmed. 
A humiliating experience to say the least of it. 

But at least we have had the time to see one thing clearly. 
We have entered war under a government which has neither 
the courage nor the energy nor the knowledge of the people 
nor the understanding of modern politics nor the business 
efficiency to carry out the purpose it has set before itself and 
the people. Not one member of the Cabinet can out of his 
own head compose a fireside talk which would tell us in 
plain language what the Cabinet is about. Not one of them, 
with the ageing but still impressive exception of Mr. Churchill, 
can even make a speech which will rouse the spirit of 
Parliament. At present the conduct of the war by the 
politicians is in no way different from the conduct of the 
peace. They display their old tricks of vacillation and high- 
minded platitudinising and their old preference for any 
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muddle however grotesque, for any risk of the civilian 
population, however great, which avoids an unpleasant 
decision. Such men are unlikely to make any decision great 
enough either to win or to lose a war. They are the perfect 
stalematers. 

THE Posrtrion OF LABouR 

With such a government, the position of the Opposition 
in Parliament should be overwhelmingly strong. For years 
both Parliament and public opinion outside Parliament have 
been well ahead of the Government ; and we have watched 
the edifying spectacle of a British Cabinet led by the people 
it was elected to lead. Those political theorists, who had 
announced that the days of Parliamentary government were 
ovet and the days of Cabinet dictatorship had come, have 
seen a tefutation of their theories. They have seen Mr. 
Chamberlain pushed over the brink of war while Mr. Amery, 
red in the face, begs Mr. Greenwood to speak for England ; 
and, since the war began, they have watched the Cabinet, as 
each new muddle was brought to the public gaze, apologising 
abjectly and promising that it would try harder next time. 
Never can it have been easier for an opposition to stop a 
government doing anything it had firmly decided to do; 
never more difficult to insure that the government did 
anything sensible. 

In an extremely difficult situation, the Labour Party has 
acted with a rare combination of prudence and courage. In 
the days before the war, Mr. Greenwood, in person, and 
the National Council of Labour as a collective body, both 
demonstrated their power to lead a nation let down by its 
government. When, however, Mr. Chamberlain made a 
tentative offer to include certain Labour leaders in his 
Cabinet, the offer was wisely refused. Labour agreed to 
give a temporary and conditional support to the War Cabinet 
and achieved, in return for this bargain, a close liaison 
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between the T.U.C., the National Council of Labour, and 
the Parliamentary Party on the one side, and the Cabinet and 
Government departments on the other. This means that 
the Labour Movement can demand and obtain the most 
intimate knowledge of the course of the war at home and 
abroad. Its leadership can know almost as much as if its 
members were in the Cabinet, and can exert vastly greater 
influence than any Cabinet Minister, precisely because they 
are not in the Cabinet. Such power, without Cabinet 
responsibility, has been offered to few political parties and 
it says much for the shrewdness of the Labour leaders that 
they have achieved and exploited it so successfully. 

When we turn however to the position of the Party in 
the country we cannot feel the same satisfaction. Here, 
co-operation in National Service both before and during the 
war, in hardship committees, in evacuation plans and, above 
all, in the new Ministry of Information local committees has 
produced an extraordinary political confusion. The rank 
and file of the Labour Movement thinks its politics in terms 
of elections ; it does not pay much attention to the niceties 
of Parliamentary procedure and has, as I write, received 
absolutely no explanation of the tactics of its leadership. It 
knows that Labour is not in the Government, but it can see 
no difference between the Daily Herald and the Daily Express. 
It is told that Labour is still independent, but rumours seep 
down to it that, in one room in the Ministry of Information, 
a Transport House official is working in co-operation with 
a senior paid official of the Conservative Party machine. 
The Party member is instructed to get into all the committees 
which are now springing up. He finds that, in the Ministry 
of Information, Lord Macmillan has an advisory committee 
of which Mr. Noel Baker, Mr. Charles Dukes and Mr. Alfred 
Barnes are members; furthermore that there are twelve 
regional advisory committees on each of which Labour is 
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to co-operate with Conservatives ; and lastly, to crown his 
confusion, he finds out that, in every constituency in the 
country, a local information committee is being formed, 
sponsored often by the joint activity of the paid Conservative 
and Labour agents. 

It is beside the point to discuss whether this type of 
inter-Party co-operation is wise or not. What we must 
observe is that the rank and file of the Labour Party has 
been given no explanation of the reasons for Labour’s 
participation in it, and is frankly worried. In Parliament 
the Opposition can co-operate extensively with the Govern- 
ment and still remain in opposition; but it is doubtful 
whether the Opposition parties in the country can do the 
same thing and retain their independence. They certainly 
cannot do it, if they are not told what they are doing and 
why they are doing it. 

This position needs the immediate attention of the Labour 
leadership. Much of the good work which they have done, 
in building up their own position of power without Cabinet 
responsibility, will be dissipated if the Party in the country 
is permitted either to lose its identity in a welter of National 
Service Committees or, even worse, to lose touch with its 
leadership, to underrate its work and to suspect its motives. 
Even if the facade of national unity is thereby endangered 
and the Party endures a temporary unpopularity, Labour’s 
position as an alternative Cabinet in Parliament and an 
anti-National Party in the country must at all costs be made 
clear. For if the war lasts any time, the present Cabinet 
must fall and it is vital that, in the crisis which follows its 
fall, Labour as an organised political unit shall be able to 
use its full weight. 

War Arms 

If it is assumed that in the national interest a change of 

government is urgently required, it follows that Labour’s 
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chief objective should be, not the overthrow of the War 
Cabinet, but the achievement of a position which can be 
exploited when hard facts compel the resignation of Mr. 
Chamberlain. A frontal attack on the Government would 
be both unpatriotic and politically foolish. Until citcum- 
stances have made a large section of Tory back-benchers see 
the inadequacy of the old men of Munich, no change of 
Government is possible; and they will be led to see this, 
not by political speeches in Parliament and in the country, 
but by the course of the war. When the country’s will to 
victory is irresistible and the Government’s incapacity to 
achieve it irrefutable, then the Government will fall and 
Labour’s chance will come. 

It is being urged on many sides that the best way to 
overthrow the Government is to expose the inadequacy of 
its war aims; and that for this reason the Labour Party 
should make haste to announce precisely what sort of peace 
it is prepared to offer the Germans and the other peoples 
of Europe. So far the Labour leadership has resisted this 
argument; and it is to be hoped that it will continue to 
resist it for some time to come. For in the first place the 
international situation is changing with such rapidity that it 
is impossible for a responsible statesman to formulate precise 
promises or plans. If, as we must assume—though we may 
hope the assumption wrong—the war is a long one, peace 
aims framed this year will be proportionately more burden- 
some in the peace-making as they are more precise. In the 
second place, it is a delusion to assume that peace plans, 
however generously they are drafted, will have more than a 
minimal effect in undermining the Nazi regime. Those who 
believe that Mein Pamph will overthrow Mein Kampf are 
permitting their humanitarian sentiments to destroy their 
common sense. After five years of bloodless victories and 
a spectacular military success in Poland, the German people 
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will not be tempted by any promises that, if Hitler is 
overthrown, they shall be received back into a new League 
of Nations or an even newer Federal Union. To the German 
in his present mood, even if he detests Hitler, such phrases 
reek too strongly of Wilsonism; and the social revolution 
in Germany has been deep enough to insure that liberal 
ideology makes nonsense even to Hitler’s enemies. Propa- 
ganda never won a war until blockade and military defeat 
had undermined the morale of one side. It will certainly 
not do so this time when our moral position has been 
undermined by six years of appeasement, and Hitler’s moral 
position has been strengthened by the contrast between his 
dynamic success and our lethargic impotence. 

In the third place it is equally illusory to believe that 
the people of this country are crying out for Federal Union 
or any other peace plan. The man in the street has, as he 
always does, personified the issue. He knows that our job 
is to kick out Hitler and he is not worrying for the moment 
what is to happen after the job has been done. In this he 
is wiser than many who think themselves his betters, and are 
so busy asking what they will do with the victory that they 
hardly bother to win it. There is only one issue in this 
country to-day—the conduct of the war. Who succeeds 
Mr. Chamberlain will be decided not by Peace Plans or War 
Aims. The men with the will to victory, the capacity to 
achieve it and the ability to convince the masses that they 
are on the side of the people against the profiteer, are the 
men who will take the place of the present War Cabinet. 

For all these reasons the Labour leaders will be well 
advised to keep their formulation of war aims within strict 
limits and to prevent at all costs giving the impression that 
they are resolved to rebuild those sovereign nation states 
which have been overthrown by Hitler and Stalin. Until 
the German will to resistance is broken, it is sufficient for 
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them to make clear their resolve to overthrow the Nazi war 
machine and emancipate the peoples of Europe from the fear 
of war, and from persecution. If they wish to go further, 
they might well obtain the sympathy of neutral countries in 
Europe and across the Atlantic by pledging themselves to 
buy no allies at the cost of national rights and social justice ; 
and in any event they should emphasise and re-emphasise 
their determination to root out in this country those elements 
which wrecked the settlement of Versailles, permitted the 
destruction of the League and connived at Hitler’s bloodless 
victory. The determination to destroy British plutocracy is 
the main war aim which will really stir the German worker. 


THE Home FRoNt 

For this reason Labout’s whole energy should be directed 
to the Home Front, to the mobilisation of our productive 
sources for war, to the achievement of a real will to victory 
and to the assuring of genuine social justice in the hardships 
which are bound to come. Let us take the mobilisation of 
industry first. It is not hazardous to prophesy that, in a 
not-very-distant future, there will be a munitions crisis such 
as Lloyd George had to face in 1915. It is not merely the 
egregious Mr. Burgin whose personality prevents the efficient 
working of the Ministry of Supply. Here the politician is 
insignificant in comparison with the tenacious and high- 
minded obstructionism of Civil Servants, whose expertise in 
the tactics of inter-departmental warfare is only matched by 
their inability to face the real problem of winning a war. 
We are paying now for a generation of complacency about 
our Civil Service. Admirable as a peace-time machine for 
maintaining the status quo without corruption, the mind of 
the Civil Servant is, as a general rule, totally incapable of 
the creative and dangerous planning which war demands. 
Sacrificing everything to correct routine, complacently 
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unaware of his remoteness from the outside world, he is 
that most dangerous thing, a sincere obscurant. Far more 
than any single politician or any group of politicians, it is 
the Treasury with its dominant influence on the other 
departments which is responsible for the present confusion 
and will be responsible for the munitions crisis when it 
comes. Unless the Labour Party looks below the surface of 
politics and grasps this fundamental fact, it will be unable to 
cut the red tape and mobilise industry for war. 

Second only to the obstructionism of the Civil Service 
are the vested interests of finance and industry; but in 
fighting these Labour will have the advantage of the expert 
advice of the Trade Union movement. It will need not 
merely to bring industry under efficient national control, 
but to insure that Labour interests are fully represented in 
all the Government’s consultations. In a protracted war 
industrial morale can only be maintained by democratic 
participation. This participation must not be limited to a 
liaison with Trade Union leaders such as produced in the 
last war the Shop Stewards Movement. The Trade Unions 
themselves must make far greater efforts than they have 
made in the last six years to keep the closest contact between 
the branches and headquarters. 

In the next place Labour should concentrate its attention 
on those endless social injustices which war has already 
produced. The inadequacy of the soldiers’ allowances and 
of soldiers’ pay, in comparison with the wages of the A.R.P. 
workers, the attacks on the social services, the exploitation 
of the National Emergency to demand unlimited overtime— 
these are only chance instances of injustices which the present 
cabinet will never seriously tackle. Again, the whole story 
of evacuation illustrates the lack of imagination in our ruling 
class. Granted the amazing efficiency of the actual evacuation, 
for which chief credit goes to Herbert Morrison and to the 
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school teachers, the after-effects of evacuation have been 
harmful just because they have not been understood. It was 
a mistake in any case to separate wives from their husbands 
and expect them to stay separate for the duration of war, a 
mistake to throw the burden on the country people, to pay 
them 8s. 6d. for each child and to demand no payment from 
the parents left in the dangerous areas. Such mistakes were, 
however, excusable in the first rush of the crisis. What was 
inexcusable was the way in which these mistakes were not 
remedied in time. 

With regard to the Ministry of Information the Labour 
Movement has already voiced its protest. It has wisely 
abstained from a general attack on the censorship or on the 
idea of the Ministry as such. And it has indicated that much 
of the blame is due not to the Ministry, but to service 
departments which regard civilian morale as the frills of war. 
But it should not be imagined that the demand for uncensored 
news has unrestricted mass support. The public has too long 
been sceptical of the radio and the press to be unduly 
disturbed by the inefficiency of this government department. 
All its complaints would disappear overnight if Labour, 
when it succeeds to power, saw to it that in regular fireside 
talks the Government took the people into its confidence 
and told them what it was about. 

I have left the most important issue to the last. Perhaps 
by the time these pages are read, the inadequacy of the 
Governments civilian defence will have been already exposed. 
Here at least, the Labour Movement has a record of which 
it can be proud. It has consistently exposed the futility of 
each Government scheme as it was produced, from that 
early stroke of genius, the hot bath as the defence against 
ait raids, to the proposal put forward at the end of September 
that householders should pile earth or sand outside the 
windows of their shelter room to at least a level of six feet 
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above the floor level. It has patiently explained the futility 
of the presumption that Goering will limit his bombing to 
the areas labelled dangerous by the Home Office and pointed 
out that numberless towns in so-called neutral or safe areas 
are virtually without defence. But, here again, propaganda 
whether in speeches or in pamphlets will not change the 
Government. Grim though the thought may be, we must 
realise that not until the facts expressed in the death and 
mutilation of men, women and children have spoken for 
themselves will the country learn the lesson. For this time 
Labour must wait. However exasperating the delay will be, 
the opportunity for action will not come until the crisis 
demands a new leadership. 

What is important, is that Labour should not come to 
the help of the Government too soon. False calls of 
patriotism will no doubt be made. Mr. Chamberlain and 
his colleagues are well aware that although they are 
“ indispensable ” they are incapable of carrying through the 
war. They will soon be making tentative proposals for 
strengthening the Cabinet. But these proposals must be 
rejected so long as the balance of power in the government 
is still on the side of the Men of Munich. The country will 
have to pay a heavy price for the sins of the National 
Government ; it cannot afford to underpin its slightly less 
inefficient members or accept another Government which is 
merely a reshuffle of the old forces. It needs tremendous 
courage in war-time for an opposition to permit a government 
to commit suicide; but it is precisely this courage which 
Labour will need in the coming months. 
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THE TRADITION OF BRITISH POLICY 
By A. L. Rowse 


T this time, when circumstances and Herr Hitler are 

bringing us up against the fundamental facts of the 

relations between this country and others, the 

oundations of British policy, it is very necessary 
that the British people should think clearly about them. And 
yet it is doubtful if they at all realise the full strength of their 
historic case. Indeed it is certain that they do not. In the 
years since the last war, and particularly in these last years 
before the present one, there has been a far too generous 
readiness on the part of many Englishmen to swallow German 
criticisms of our traditional policy through the centuries, 
quite unthinkingly. A real knowledge of our history, and 
not merely a superficial interpretation of it such as is current 
in some quarters on the Continent, would have shown how 
little these criticisms were justified ; and clear thinking would 
usually have shown that their strongest root was in jealousy 
of our success as a nation, in schaden-freude—a word for which 
there is, by the way, no English equivalent. 

Partly in consequence of their intensive propaganda, upon 
which the Germans at least have spent a good deal of money, 
and partly as the result of our mental laziness in thinking out 
our position, there has gained some currency even among 
ourselves, a view of our traditional policy which is at once 
by no means favourable and not at all justified by history. 
In fact, we have no reason to be ashamed of, or apologetic 
for, the long centuries of success which adherence to the 
fundamental line of our policy has brought us; when we 
have failed in the past it has been precisely when we have 
departed from that line or overstepped it. It is ridiculous 
to suppose, seriously, that that long record of success has 
been due to “ English gold,” or our “ Machiavellianism,” or 
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our diabolical cunning in working the balance-of-power 
system against our enemies. One could well wish, as an 
Englishman, that we had a little more cunning, a spot more 
Machiavellianism ; and we could all do with a little more 
gold! But, in truth, the success of British policy in the past, 
which has so concerned Continental and not merely German 
commentators (them it has mostly exasperated out of all 
sense) must obviously be due—it is only reason to suppose— 
to something much more fundamental than such 
considerations. 

What these reasons are which really account for our 
success in the past, I hope to suggest ; but I should say that 
I owe them to an intelligent Canadian of my acquaintance, 
who first put them to me. It may be that there are some 
advantages in viewing the growth of British policy and the 
position of Britain in the European scene objectively from 
that distance and in perspective. For the rest, a true view 
must rest upon a careful study of our history in the modern 
period, from the sixteenth century onwards. 

But first let us take the hostile view as it is expressed in 
its latest and most powerful form by Herr Hitler. It is not 
that we expect from him a considered or even a competent 
judgment as to the course we have pursued historically : it 
would need a historian to do that. An autodidact himself, 
an autodidact of genius even for politics, he would not be 
qualified to give a judgment of any value on the history of 
British policy—though Mein Kampf has some shrewd aper¢us 
on certain aspects of our politics. That consideration 
naturally does not deter one who aspires to lay down the 
law in matters of literature, art, morals, philosophy, biology, 
no less than in politics. Herr Hitler’s characterisation of 
British policy in his self-justificatory message to the German 
nation on the outbreak of war may be taken as typical, crude 
and over-simplified though it is, of that hostile view which, 
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based on history as it is supposed to be, a knowledge of 
history controverts. 

Let us examine it. He says: 

“England has for centuries pursued the aim of rendering 
the peoples of Europe defenceless against the British policy 
of world-conquest by proclaiming a balance of power, in 
which England claimed the right to attack on threadbare 
pretexts and destroy that European state which at the moment 
seemed most dangerous. Thus at one time she fought the 
world power of Spain, later the Dutch, then the French, and, 
since the year 1871, the German.”! 

We do not, as we have said, need to take Herr Hitler as 
historian very seriously ; it is only too obvious that his will 
be propaganda-history. But his view of the réle of Great 
Britain in modern Europe needs only one question to show 
its one-sidedness and falsity: has it never struck him, and 
those who share his view, that if Britain has been successful 
in resisting and defeating those powers which were so strong 
as to challenge the security and independence of others in 
Europe, it was not so much due to the superior virtues of 
Great Britain as to the fact that her interest coincided with the 
interest of the bulk of those other, smaller powers who were 
threatened? Of course British policy has had to provide for 
the interest and security of the nation; there is nothing 
surprising in that: every nation has to provide for its own 
interest and security. It would be very disingenuous of Nazi 
leaders who believe in that and nothing else as a rule of 
state, who indoctrinate their people with the teaching that 
the interest of their own state is the alpha and omega of 
politics, that there are no principles higher than that and that 
beyond that there is no rule of law in international affairs, no 
question of justice and right, but only the arbitrament of 
force, the rule of violence and fraud and treachery, and that 


1 Published in the English newspapers of September 4th. 
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everything is justified in the pursuit of power: it is dis- 
ingenuous in the extreme for such people to complain that 
British policy in the past has been conceived in the interest 
of Britain and to ensure her safety. 

But the difference between this country and theirs is that 
it so happens that our interest has been the same as that of 
the bulk of other European countries. That is why they have 
been ready to join with us in coalitions and alliances through- 
out our modern history: because their security and 
independence were threatened by an overwhelmingly strong 
power, often more directly and dangerously than we were 
ourselves, as is the case with Poland to-day. Not all the 
gold in the world, let alone the fantastic resources of Machia- 
vellian cunning with which we are credited, would have 
gained us the allies we have had in our history, if it had 
not been to their interest to fight with us. The simple truth 
is, providentially for us, that the interest of this nation and 
that of the great bulk of Europe are one and the same, as 
against that of any power so strong as to challenge the 
freedom and independence of the others. It is this which has 
been the sheet-anchor of our security in turn, the guarantee 
of our long record of success as a nation. When we have 
adhered to this line, it has guided us through great dangers 
to safety ; it is when we have departed from it, or overstepped 
it, that we have failed. 

The point may be proved historically. In the course of 
the sixteenth century, at the beginning of our career as a 
modern nation, it was Spain which rose to a position of such 
overwhelming power and predominance as to threaten the 
independence, and in some cases the very existence, of other 
states. Portugal, for example, was overwhelmed in 1580 
and the Portuguese Empire annexed to the vast Spanish 
Empire which already spanned the world. The Portuguese 
did not relish the extinction of their independence ; somehow 
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or other—it may be very unreasonable of them—peoples do 
not, witness the Poles and the Czechs; and the Portuguese 
kept alive their sentiment of independence until they won it 
back in 1640. Nor were they alone in being threatened : 
there were the Dutch, whose fight for existence is one of the 
epics of European history. France, too, was seriously 
endangered by Spanish power, not to mention the Italian 
states, which were too weak to resist, though they hated it. 
In reality all these states were more directly endangered by 
Spain than Elizabeth’s England was. It was no less to their 
interest, but rather more, to join with us in checking Spanish 
aggression. The recurrent dilemma of British policy is 
perspicaciously expressed by the long-sighted, clear-headed 
Burghley (would that we had had a Burghley in these last 
few years!) in a memorandum before the outbreak of the 
wart with Spain: should we wait until Spain had dealt singly 
with her opponents, had quenched Dutch independence and 
divided France, and was then free to turn her undivided 
attention to us, the last, not the first citadel of freedom in 
Europe ; or should we join issue while we had allies to fight 
with us in a common cause, our own freedom and the 
freedom of Europe ? 

The situation has been essentially the same with France 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as with Germany 
in the twentieth. No one would dispute, I fancy, not even 
a French historian—certainly not a German—that the 
enormous preponderance of France from Louis XIV to 
Napoleon, was a standing threat to the liberty and indepen- 
dence of others: in particular to Belgium, Holland, the 
Rhineland, Savoy, and at times to a wider circle of powers 
less strong than France, to Spain, Austria and, let it be 
noticed, even to Prussia. Great Britain had a common 
interest with them in resisting aggression, in preventing them 
from being overrun—as Holland was wantonly and without 
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warning by Louis XIV in 1672, as Belgium and Holland 
wete by the French Revolutionary armies in 1793-4, as almost 
the whole of Germany was by Napoleon, as Prussia was in 
1806 and Spain in 1808. No wonder other countries could 
be got to form coalitions with us, time after time, to resist 
these onslaughts: it was even more directly their interest 
than ours. I do not go so far as to say that our own 
action was prompted by altruism; I content myself with 
affirming the obvious bond of common interest which 
bound us and the bulk of other European states against the 
ageressor. 

Nor is the case at all dissimilar with Germany in this 
century. Herr Hitler is of course quite wrong in dating the 
turning-point in Anglo-German relations to 1871: he 
would be, since he knows no history, or has only a politically- 
motivated smattering of it. As a matter of fact, we ought 
to have been on our guard about Germany from 1871, and 
again from the moment Hitler came into power in 1933 ; 
but we were not. All historians know that the turning-point 
in our relations with Germany only came with the opening 
of the twentieth century, with the hostility displayed towards 
this country during the Boer War, the rejection of feelers 
for an Anglo-German understanding, the determination of 
the German Government to challenge our sea-power by 
building a great fleet. Herr Hitler himself has roundly 
condemned the course of pre-1914 German policy in 
antagonising Great Britain. Now he tells the German people 
in his proclamation: “ We ourselves have been witnesses 
of the policy of encirclement which has been carried on by 
England against Germany since before the war ” (.e., of 1914). 
The German propaganda-lie about encirclement has been 
judicially and coolly exposed by Professor Brierly in his 
Oxford pamphlet on “Encirclement.”! It is sufficient to 
say here that if you antagonise everybody, threaten some 


1 Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. 
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people, blackmail others, conduct your policy by mingled 
violence and fraud, need you be surprised if the others come 
together to defend themselves against you? It is hardly 
likely that that power which is engaged alone in a struggle 
with several other powers is itself entirely in the right and 
they all in the wrong; it is more likely on reflection that 
there is something in its conduct and character which is 
responsible for the situation in which it finds itself. 

So at least this country found from its own experience 
at the one period in our history when we were so strong as 
to be a threat to others. During the short time between 
the close of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 and the outbreak 
of the American War of Independence, we were, with our 
lien upon the whole North American Continent, far too 
strong (and no doubt correspondingly arrogant) in relation 
to other European powers. And it produced a European 
coalition against us, very rightly, which defeated us and 
forced us to give up the American colonies. Most Englishmen 
since, and many of the best Englishmen at the time, thought 
it a very good thing that we should have been defeated in 
1782. I wish as many Germans could see that it was equally 
right and proper that they should have lost their pre-1914 
ascendancy (some of the best of them have done). Their 
post-1871 ascendancy was not a good thing for Europe. 
Even at its best and comparatively responsible under 
Bismarck, it was designed to restrict the liberty of action 
and independence of France as a nation. Once he threatened 
to let loose a preventive war on her; he kept her perpetually 
in terror. And what Germany was like under his more 
neurotic and pathological successors (if ever there were a 
gang of men more unfitted to govern Europe than William I, 
Holstein, Biilow, Tirpitz, it is only Hitler, Goring, Goebbels, 
Himmler: what an embarras de choix the Germans do present 
us with, to be sure); what pre-1914 Germany was for 
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Europe we all know, with its designs for Mittel-Europa, its 
oppression of the Poles, its encouragement of Austria- 
Hungary to subjugate the Slavs of South-Eastern Europe. 
We all hear so much about the oppressiveness of the Versailles 
Treaty—which actually in its territorial clauses was not so 
bad—that we are apt to forget the positive evidence we have 
of what sort of treaty the German Imperialists would have 
imposed if they had won the war. Right up to within sight 
of the end, they would not give up their hold on Belgium ; 
they intended to annex the coal-producing area of north- 
eastern France and help themselves to a share of the French 
colonial empire; as for the treaties imposed on Russia and 
Roumania, they showed that the Germans meant to extend 
their empire over most of Eastern Europe. If Herr Hitler 
finds that there is consistency in British policy to-day with 
that before 1914, it is because there is a still more striking 
consistency between his Germany and the Germany of 
William II. What difference there is was in favour of the 
latter; for as all Europe knows, Nazi Germany is more 
unreliable, more brutal and barbaric with its system of 
internal repression and torture, its unprovoked onslaughts 
upon the independence of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and now 
Poland. Whatever disadvantages Versailles imposed upon 
Germany—and after all they asked for it: militarists and 
nationalists who believe in that sort of international order 
have no right to complain and whine when the game goes 
against them: only internationalists, liberal and socialist, 
have the right to criticise peace settlements on the Versailles 
model, for they have something better to offer;—however 
much, then, the Germans repine at Versailles, we have to 
remember that it gave liberty to more than 70 million Slavs. 
That was its historic achievement, which we are liable to 
overlook in sympathizing with the (now mythical) sorrows 
of Germans over it. 
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Herr Hitler pipes to us the /it-motiv of Mein Kampf: 
“] have many times offered England and the English people 
the understanding and friendship of the German people. . . . 
I have always been repelled,” he weeps. It is a case too much 
resembling the Walrus and the Carpenter : 


*<T weep for you,’ the Walrus said : 
‘I deeply sympathize.’ 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes.” 


The way to the understanding and friendship of the English 
people was for Herr Hitler to have been a better European : 
that way is now irrevocably closed to him—was closed from 
the very beginning by the nature of his régime, as some of 
us saw. It was not for want of trying to make him a better 
European that the British Government was driven to the 
conclusion it has arrived at, namely, that nobody can trust 
the word of the German Fiihrer any more. Indeed, the 
criticism of one-half of the British electorate has been all 
along that their government was prepared to go to almost 
any length in concessions to Herr Hitler, if only he would 
keep the peace and abide by the rule of law in Europe. That 
very excess of patience and conciliatoriness, which we of the 
Left in this country criticised all along, strengthens the moral 
case of the British Government before Europe now: it is 
so very obvious that they did all they could to avoid a breach, 
and that Hitler’s outpourings about British war-inciters 
plotting to encircle Germany from the moment the Nazis 
came in is so much nonsense unworthy of the intelligence 
of even the German people. That is what we ought to have 
done, alas, but did not do. No doubt there could have been an 
understanding with the Nazis on the basis of a share-out— 
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**O Oysters,’ said the Carpenter, 
* You’ve had a pleasant run ! 
Shall we be trotting home again ? ” 
But answer came there none— 
And this was scarcely odd, because 
They’d eaten every one.” 
But this procedure is not the British conception of inter- 
national policy appropriate to the twentieth century. 

A further criticism of British policy which we have heard 
frequently of late years from the Nazis by way of justifying 
their rapacious (they call it dynamic) conduct, is that ours 
was no better in the past and that the British Empire was 
built up in the same way. As a historian I should say 
that that is almost wholly untrue, besides being utterly 
unhistorical in its way of judging. As if the twentieth century 
in its code of conduct, its standards and manners, is the same 
as the sixteenth, or even the eighteenth century for that 
matter! One would have thought that human society had 
effected a good deal of progress since then—as indeed it has, 
in almost every sphere, except that these barbarians want to 
throw us back into a previous age, with its altogether more 
primitive standards and more brutal conditions. However, 
as a matter of fact, it is not true to say that the British Empire 
on the whole was built up in this way. Everybody knows 
that it largely grew up in consequence of the trading activities 
of a maritime and industrial people ; and for the rest, what it 
acquired in war was mainly acquired as the result of our 
wars of successful defence against aggression. (Nor were 
others losers thereby : to those collective efforts in which we 
joined, Holland and Belgium owe their existence; so also, 
it is chastening to think, did Prussia, while Germany as a 
whole was delivered from the yoke of Napoleon.) Lastly, 
the facts of contemporary British policy towards the Empire 
are in themselves a sufficient answer to these unfounded 
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criticisms : the whole direction of our effort for a century 
now has been towards conferring self-government upon our 
dominions overseas, and extending the principle of trusteeship 
in relation to native peoples. 

There are those, mainly political defeatists like Bertrand 
Russell, who think it would have been better if we had never 
made the efforts we have done to secure the liberty of the 
lesser powers of Europe against the aggressor, and instead 
had permitted Europe to be united under Louis XIV or 
Napoleon. This is unhistorical to the point of being 
Utopian. It simply could not have been done, not even 
under Napoleon, who came nearest to achieving it, as any 
study of the period shows. Whatever may be the utilitarian 
arguments for a Europe controlled by a single strong state, 
the force of nationality is so great that the peoples of Europe 
would not tolerate it. Napoleon’s pursuit of European 
despotism was, as French observers like Talleyrand and 
Chateaubriand saw, a chimera: no sooner had he got Western 
Europe organised into the continental system than Spain 
revolted ; then Prussia and Austria, and then the whole of 
Germany turned against him: for them it was the War of 
Liberation. That was the nearest that Europe has got to 
that form of unification ; the moral is that that model is not 
likely to be successful. There will always be revolts in 
Europe against any one power that tries to exert a despotism 
over the rest. And that is likely to be as true for Germany 
in the twentieth century, perhaps also (who can say ?) for 
Russia in the twenty-first, as it was for France in the early 
nineteenth and for ourselves from 1763 to 1776. Happily 
for us, this country, except for that brief period, has never 
been strong enough to attempt anything of the sort. That 
fact has enforced upon us moderation as to ends and 
co-operation with others as to means, and in that has lain 
our security. 
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The whole lesson of modern European history is this : 
that no single great power is strong enough to dominate all 
the rest, and it really is not worth its trying. Even if it is 
successful for a time, the lesser powers that have been sub- 
jugated will only seize the first opportunity of revolting, and 
the decision will in all probability be reversed at the next 
war. But we cannot go on in Europe having wars at intervals 
of every twenty years or so, as in the eighteenth century— 
modern war is far too totalitarian and destructive. The 
moral is, then, that we have to achieve some functioning 
international order, in fact, a United States of Europe. 

The traditional policy of this country is in no sense an 
obstacle to its achievement, in fact it points directly towards 
it; that end is its logical conclusion. It is simply not true 
that the past record of British policy has been to keep going 
an unprincipled and selfish balance of power in Europe, but 
rather to secure our own liberty along with that of the bulk 
of other European countries, whose interest is the same as 
ours. It is providential for us that our interest is one with 
the interest of Europe. That there is a widespread sense in 
Europe of the identity of our interest with theirs, that we 
are fighting their battle along with our own, may be gathered 
from the support that there is for Great Britain’s stand and 
the sympathy that exists among the great majority of people 
in most European countries. And that has been so in all 
the past six years of struggle against Nazi aggression. It is 
probably true to say that if a vote could have been taken, 
or the wishes of the peoples themselves expressed, it would 
have been found to have been overwhelmingly on our side 
and that of the democracies. 

It must now be our business not only to carry on the 
war against Nazi aggression, but to follow up the lines of 
our traditional policy, which has been so successful in the 
past, by organising the opinion of free Europe in favour of 
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an effective federation of Europe as the proper objective of 
the war. It is the only way out for us all, the only real 
solution for Europe. The League of Nations, such as it was, 
was the best and most hopeful thing that came out of the 
last war. It very nearly achieved success. This is not the 
place to discuss where and why it fell short of our hopes. 
But it may be suggested that perhaps it attempted too much 
in extending across the world from China to Abyssinia and 
Peru. Since the root of our troubles is in Europe, it may be 
well to begin with the task of building a European federation, 
a United States of Europe—a less ambitious aim, in the first 
instance, upon a surer foundation. It will be sufficiently 
difficult in itself, but, if we make it our objective, it should 
not be impossible. There could not be a more fitting 
culmination to the centuries of success this country has had 
in piloting its course than in leading Europe to this so long- 
desired and so necessary a goal. 
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THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
By KincsLey Martin 

“T® N the last war Germany relied on the overwhelming 
power of the finest fighting machine ever yet seen in 
the field. She neglected those moral and psychological 
—1 factors which would count increasingly in any prolonged 
war. On the theory of Clausewitz, the enemy must be 
be weakened and isolated so that the sudden attack, launched 
at the right moment, will be conclusive. But Clausewitz 
was thinking in terms of national diplomacy and military 
strategy. Hitler and Goebbels have improved on that 
theory. The art of conquest is to divide your potential 
enemies by propaganda and to destroy your victims by internal 
disruption. Indirect aggression may bring conquest without 
even the necessity for a lightning war. 

The foreign propaganda technique of Dr. Goebbels is 
essentially the same as that which gave the Nazis power in 
Germany without civil war. It is a mixture of terror, 
cajolery and blackmail. Just as the Catholics and Con- 
servatives and Social Democrats were divided by promises 
that it was only the Jews and the Communists and the 
foreign enemies of Germany who were threatened by a Nazi 
victory, so the external opponents of the Nazis were fobbed 
off by promises that Hitler only intended to attack the 
Bolsheviks and make certain territorial adjustments which 
would bring into the Reich Germans who had been excluded 
by the Versailles Treaty. These promises were designed to 
reassure the world while Germany re-armed and individual 
lines of propaganda were elaborated and applied to countries 
in every part of the world. Spain was a special case, because 
there the class war had already been openly declared. In 
every case Hitler has promised that this was the last aggression, 
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the one little thing—to-day it is Danzig and the Corridor— 
necessary before settling down to—what? Austria was 
comparatively easy. The people were of German stock ; 
and since it was the first victim, the world was slow to 
realise what the Nazis intended. Czechoslovakia was more 
difficult because of its alliances, and because the Czechs 
were not amenable to propaganda. Poland, with the fate of 
Czechoslovakia as a warning, proved completely intractable. 
Similar methods of disruption are at work in all the neighbour- 
ing countries—in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Scandinavia 
and the Baltic and in the remaining states of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. These are countries which Germany 
may hope to conquer or dominate without war. The object 
in the case of France, Britain, the United States, South Africa 
and other Dominions has been rather different. Germany 
hoped in time to dominate some of these countries, but for 
the time being the object was to keep them out of war while 
she destroyed her smaller neighbours. There is a third group 
of countries—Latin America and the colonial or semi-colonial 
States where the objective was to prepare the way for 
Germany’s Empire, increase Germany’s trade and stir up 
local and native patriotism against democratic Empires. 
Without attempting to examine the variation in technique 
required for these different groups and different countries 
one may notice a few general methods which could be applied 
very widely. 

(1) Hitler has used the threat of war and made the 
startling discovery that to announce your aggressive intentions 
may be a way—for a time at least—not of warning people 
to provide against them, but of persuading them to submit. 
In any former period of history this threat would have 
speedily roused a corresponding bellicosity. It did so much 
more slowly in these days because of the hatred of war 
amongst civilised people and because the well-to-do who 
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used to regard it with some equanimity are now alive both 
to its horrors in which they will be involved with the rest of 
mankind, and to its revolutionary possibilities which they 
fear almost as much. 

(2) Hitler appeals to the world on the ground that Germany 
was wrongly treated at Versailles and lacks Lebensraum. ‘The 
utility of this weapon has now been blunted by excessive use 
and by the general realisation that Hitler’s policy goes far 
beyond a mere reversal of Versailles. Germany’s Lebensraum 
seems to mean the world. 

(3) Nazi propaganda has been designed to produce a 

/\ “fifth column” in foreign countries. The method is to 
extol the virtues of Nazi discipline and efficiency, to call 
for a common crusade against Bolshevism and to induce 
the well-to-do to believe that Nazism threatens only Jews 
and Bolsheviks. The power of this weapon has been greatly 
decreased not only by the now undeniable threat of Nazi 
aggression everywhere, but also by Hitler’s treatment of 
respected conservative leaders in countries which he has 
conquered and by the discovery, in financial circles and 
elsewhere, that the Nazi system is itself destructive of 
capitalism of the nineteenth-century type. This propaganda 
method has received a serious and perhaps final setback in 
the Russian-German Treaty. Hitler no longer stands as the 
head of the Anti-Comintern Block, but as the friend of the 
Bolsheviks. Catholics everywhere, who played so large a 
part in the “ fifth column,” have lost their principle reason 
ot helping Nazism, which now stands, as much as Com- 
munism, in the light of the enemy of the Christian Churches. 

(4) German propaganda has advanced with barter methods 
of trade. Bargains, often of a very dubious kind, are offered 
as an alternative to German hostility. An entire nation’s 
economy may be brought within the German orbit and its 
system of government and mental outlook purchased at the 
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same time. This method has been particularly successful in 
South-Eastern Europe ; it is also used with great efficiency 
in Latin America. 

(5) The grievances of the coloured peoples, particularly 
in India and in the Arab world, are exploited with the object 
of disrupting the French and British Empires. This is part 
of the grand propaganda which proclaims that the democracies 
are decadent and helpless against the new and all-conquering 
system of the Nazis. 

All these methods, which could be elaborated at great 
length, may be summarised by saying that the Germans 
attempt to spread Nazi ideology everywhere and by 
exploiting existing class and racial differences to weaken 
their enemies, and prepare the way for world domination 
either with or without war. An important discovery, made 
by the Nazis before they achieved power in Germany and 
exploited fully by them since, has been that inconsistencies 
and contradictions do not spoil propaganda. War and 
Peace, Capitalism and Socialism, anti-Communism and pro- 
Soviet—all mix together for a time. 

Those who have studied Nazi methods and Nazi literature 
have been well aware of all this for the last six years. Until 
last September no effort was made by the British Government 
to counteract this propaganda. It would take me too far 
afield to analyse the reasons for this: it is sufficient here to 
say that British policy was to keep on good terms with 
Nazi Germany. When war seemed likely last September a 
Ministry of Information was hastily improvised and a 
number of persons were approached to help in organising 
different departments. After Munich, when Hitler promised 
peace in Mr. Chamberlain’s time, this organisation was put 
into cold storage. As a result of great pressure one change 
was made. The B.B.C., which was already broadcasting in 
Arabic to counteract the effects of the Italian radio in North 
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Africa and Asia Minor, began regular broadcasts in foreign 
languages. These were at first strictly confined to short 
news bulletins. News talks were soon added. 

After the seizure of Prague and the announcement of the 
Peace Front policy, preparations for war became far more 
serious. Until the outbreak of war the Ministry of Information 
had not functioned. It was British policy not in any way to 
“answer back” when Hitler shouted. A huge organisation 
now exists with Lord Macmillan as Minister, with Lord 
Perth with the title of Director-General, and with other 

} well-known persons in charge of special departments. It 
* seems clear that the present intentions of the Government 
are to maintain during this war the democratic institutions 
that survived the last war. The Censor, who will work in 
‘the Ministry of Information, will censor incoming and 
outgoing telegrams as it must do in war-time, if only to 
prevent the leakage of information to the enemy. It is 
announced that he will not censor opinion, though no doubt 
as in the last war, the necessity of obtaining information 
from the Ministry’s officials, will often have much the same 
effect. The Ministry will “advise” the Press and hold 
Press conferences; it may adopt the technique that has 
always been so successful amongst gentlemen of imparting 
confidential information to responsible journalists who will 
be “on their honour” not to publish it. There will no 
doubt be legal methods of dealing with journalists who are 
t regarded as unpatriotic. But the present intention of the 
Government seems to be to maintain the legal basis of free 
speech and publication. Britain will be “fighting for 
+ democracy ” and must not surrender its forms. Moreover, 
it was proved in the last war that the British public will 
respond with patriotism and enthusiasm to a free appeal by 
politicians and journalists in whom they have confidence, 
while it would very quickly react unfavourably if the 
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Government were to assume the dictatorial powers of 
Dr. Goebbels. It should be-remembered that in the last war 


the Germans might well have been victorious if Lord 


Northcliffe had not exposed the shortage of shells and | 
attacked Lord Kitchener. On the whole, with its many 
weaknesses, the system of Parliamentary and Press freedom 
proved in the last war more efficient than any dictatorship 
system. 


II 

The objects of propaganda in war-time are always the 
same. They are first to keep up the morale of your own 
soldiers and of the civilian population, secondly to keep the 
friendship or to secure the adhesion to your side of neutral 
countries, and thirdly to undermine the morale of the enemy. 
In 1914, neither Britain nor Germany had any organisation 
for these purposes, and Britain on the whole proved the 
more successful improvisor. Britain began by setting up a 
vatiety of organisations and committees. There was the 
writers’ committee quietly built up at Wellington House 
under C. F. G. Masterman; this was taken over by Lord 
Beaverbrook when late in the war he became Minister of 
Propaganda. For a time Lord Northcliffe dealt with propa- 
ganda in foreign countries. Britain had the great practical 
advantage of an almost complete control over the cable 
services. But wireless, with which Germany in the last war 
vainly tried to counteract this allied advantage, has now 
become a far more powerful factor than it was then. It would 
be difficult to say whether the Axis Powers or the Peace 
Front are the better equipped with the more effective radios— 
difficult because no one can yet tell what wireless stations in 
foreign countries may be available to one side or the other. 
Germany in the last war failed to co-ordinate her propaganda ; 
the Service departments each had their own propaganda 
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organisation and from the beginning of the war to the end, 
the German authorities were never successful in solving the 
problem of departmental jealousy and most important of 
all, in persuading the military and civil authorities to _co- 
operate satisfactorily. These difficulties were present also on 
the allied side, and were particularly important in the early 
stages of the war when the military authorities viewed all 
journalists with the utmost suspicion. 

Britain’s real advantage lay in the greater intelligence 
shown in her propaganda. Germany was still dominated by 
the conception of a swift military victory, and in dealing with 
the United States especially showed a great psychological 
obiuseness. In the early years of the war American opinion 
was exasperated by the British insistence on the right of 
search on the high seas; this annoyance was transformed 
into enthusiastic espousal of the Allied cause by a number 
of events—for instance: the German U-boat campaign, the 
sinking of the “‘ Lusitania ” and the activities of Dr. Dernburg 
and von Papen. I am not sure, however, that the story has 
always been told correctly. Von Tirpitz persuaded the 
German High Command to adopt the policy of unrestricted 
submarine warfare not because he was under any illusions 
about its effect in America, but because he hoped to starve 
Britain out before America effectively intervened. He 
nearly succeeded. I think, too, that the effect of Northcliffe 
and other Englishmen in the United States has been 
exaggerated; the United States ultimately came into the war, 
not because of any propaganda but because American big 
business, and, indeed, the American nation as a whole could 
not afford to see Britain and France defeated. In any case, 
I am sure that theré will never again be any British propaganda 
designed to bring America into the war. 

When war broke out in 1914, both sides set to work 
immediately to present their case to their own people and to 
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the world. The main lines of propaganda are well known ; 
they were merely more elaborately and deliberately developed 
in the last war than they have ever been before. First, it was 
necessary to establish the war guilt of the other party. The 
British White Paper on the negotiations before the war 
showed that Sir Edward Grey had striven for peace, and that 
the Central Powers had been reckless. The invasion of 
Belgium made a strong a priori case for the Allies, and the 
German reply of “ encirclement ” was only successful inside 
Germany. 


Secondly, in the comparatively calm world of 1914, 9 _ 


atrocity propaganda was immensely successful; the Bryce 
Commission was a master-stroke because it came with 
authority. It is to be noticed that war always brings atrocities, 
real as well as fictitious, and that whereas the British public 
were regaled with stories about children with their hands 
cut off, soldiers crucified and all the rest of it, Germany was 
full of exactly similarstories—German soldiers-having their 
eyes gouged out and of Belgian priests who encouraged 
civilians to snipe at German soldiers. Britain made great 
propaganda out of the shooting of Nurse Cavell ; the Germans 
were slow to see the possibilities of the precisely similar 
shooting of German nurses by the French for exactly the 
same military reasons. Atrocities and counter-atrocities 
played their part until the end of the war. In the event of 
another European war, they are likely to count very much 
less, because the world is now surfeited with atrocities and 
because once the bombing of civilians has begun on a large 
scale popular fury is likely to reach such a pitch that no 
invented atrocities will be necessary. 

It will be interesting but not within the scope of this 
atticle to examine the psychology of war in detail, and to 
show in particular how each side builds up for itself a stereo- 
typed picture of its enemy as universally diabolic and of its 
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own side as completely just. Each side believes its own 

intentions pure and peaceful, while those of its enemy are to 

destroy civilisation. Both parties in the last war attempted 

to persuade the world that they stood for culture and 

civilisation against barbarism. 

In the war that has now broken out the situation is differentf\, 

For whatever one may think of the causes of things, and 

however much we may feel to blame for the birth of the 

Nazi regime, it is now true,and known to everyone who cares 

to study the official literature of the Nazi party, that the 

present regime does in fact aim at domination and is in fact 

the aggressive party. British publicists will be spared the 

trouble they took in 1914 to build up the Kaiser as a diabolic 

figure. The satanic role is already adequately filled in 1939. 

There will be no reason for British propagandists to invent 

Nazi cruelties ; the concentration camps, the persecution and 

expulsion of the Jews, the rape of Czechoslovakia are true 

and before our eyes. Nazi methods of penetration are known 

to every American who has read the newspaper reports of 

the spy trials in New York ; and it may, I think, be said that 

in the last twelve months Dr. Goebbels has more effectively 

convinced the world of the case against Germany than any 

amount of British propaganda could have done. If Hitler 

* over-played his hand in Prague, Dr. Goebbels has over- 
played his hand almost everywhere. 

In these circumstances, the British Ministry of Information 

| will begin with certain very important advantages. British 

| policy will be in fact to avoid propaganda. Information is 

; not only a less suspect word; it is also in 1939 a fairer 

| description of British intentions. It is calculated in England, 

| I think rightly, that almost everywhere in the world, Nazi 

| broadcasting and propaganda of all kinds is widely discredited. 

} It would be amusing to list the obvious and admitted lies 

told for propaganda purposes by Dr. Goebbels and the 
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Nazi authorities, and to attempt to award prizes for the 
more impudent or the more gross. The Nazis have worked, 
and for a time with very considerable success, on Hitlet’s 
theory that the big lie pays well because the bourgeoisie 
which tells small lies themselves cannot believe that you will 
go so far as precisely to reverse the truth. Broadly speaking, 
the world does to-day understand the nature of Nazi 
propaganda, and there is evidence to show that even within 
Germany a very large number of persons are turning to the 
British wireless news simply because; it states facts which} 
can be verified and avoids suspect ‘propaganda. If this 
tradition can be maintained in war time, it may be a most 
valuable asset on the democratic side. In the long run, no }; 
propaganda is successful which is not based on truth. Dr. 
Goebbels has exploited to the full the case that Germany 
had against the Allies, and is now left, when he has repeated 
the familiar story of Reparations and of the misdeeds of the 
British Empire, with the necessity of retailing propaganda 
of a type which the world has learnt to disbelieve. In regard 


to its own population, therefore, and in regard to neutral a 


countries, the Ministry of Information is likely to stick to 
news and to quiet statements of the British case, and to leave | 
atrocity-mongering and slogan-shouting to its enemies. et 
I am not, of course, suggesting that there will be no need 
during the war for the Ministry of Information to think \ 
out very carefully the types of information and the form in 


its news is the more successful it will be. One of the great | 
lessons of propaganda during the last war was that anything ; 
said by a neutral authority carried far more weight than if it ) , 
came from one of the belligerents. The Nazis have now 
made themselves so much hated and feared in the world that, 
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provided democratic policy is understood and its intention to overthrow 
the Nazis is assured, propaganda in neutral countries on behalf 
of the democracies can safely be left to the friends of 
democracy in those countries. But this is a very important 
ptovision and it introduces the main question which the 
Ministry of Information will have to face: what are British 
war aims and how are they to be presented to the population 
of the enemy countries and to the world as a whole ? 

On the technical side of the first problem, I am not 
qualified to speak. How far the German citizen will be able 
to hear the British, French or Russian radio in time of war, I 
cannot tell. Dr. Goebbels is reported to be alarmed at the 
large number of Germans who now listen in to foreign 
wireless stations, and to be erecting vast new stations capable 
of drowning all foreign radios. It is obvious that one feature 
of the war will be a war of rival wireless; the babel of 
voices on the air may be as effective in breaking down 
civilised standards and producing a mass hysteria as the war 
of bombs dropped from the air. I am sure that it should 
be democratic policy to avoid, even at great risks, the bombing 
of civilians and that correct policy is to substitute the leaflet 
for the bomb whenever possible. The experience of the last 
war is here very important. Once war starts, every nation 
tends to unite. Hitler has greatly exaggerated, for propaganda 
purposes, the effect of allied propaganda in Germany. The 
most successful disruptive propaganda in Germany was the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, when German workers discovered 
for the first time that they had been lied to about Germany’s 
war aims. The world to-day has forgotten that there was a 
widespread strike in Germany against the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty, and that Lenin’s appeal to the workers of all countries 
to overthrow their rulers was at least as important from the 
point of view of sowing dissension in Germany as President 
Wilson’s fourteen points. Actually, the propaganda of 
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Northcliffe and the appeal of President Wilson in Germany , 


were only effective when morale had already been largely 
broken down by hunger and failure on the battlefield. 

In trying to picture the circumstances of war in 1939, 
we realise that the Ministry of Information begins at a much 
later stage of national psychology than it did in the last war. 
A large number of Germans who have been critical of the 
Nazi regime must rally with enthusiasm to the Government 
because they have been told that they are attacked, that an 
effort has been made to encircle them and because a war 
with Poland alone is popular. If there is wholesale bombing 
of civilians, these feelings may swamp all others. Therefore 
the British and French Governments have wisely decided to 
begin flooding Germany not with bombs, but with leaflets. 
There are in Germany to-day many thousands, and perhaps 
millions, of men and women once members of various 
political parties in the old Germany who now hate the Third 
Reich with an intensity that only Spartacists reached in 1918 
after four years of warfare. Many have actually prayed for 
war as the only release from the reign of terror. Clearly, the 
first object of the British Ministry of Information must be the 
emancipation of Germany. 

To consider the form and technique to be adopted if the 


German citizen is to regard the democratic powers as its , 


emancipators and not as its enemies would be the subject of 
another article. It is a grave disadvantage that Germany 
once trusted to promises of “ no indemnities and no annexa- 
tion.” Germany is very thoroughly innoculated against 
Wilsonismus, and that is one of the central problems that a 
Ministry of Information has to face. It must remember, 
above everything, that a Germany which has been defeated 
once and which has been through the horrors of revolution, 
civil war and inflation will fear, above all, an even more 
revengeful peace. Nothing, I am sure, does so much harm, 
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or is in itself so wicked, as the talk of those who now declare, 
as the Daily Mail and John Bull declared in the last war, that 
there is no solution to the problem of Germany except its 
total destruction. 

This brings me to my final point. In the last war, liberal 
feeling in England was satisfied by declarations that this was 
a war to end war, and unlike all other wars—a war for 
democracy, for civilisation against barbarism, and even a 
war for Christianity. These words will not again bear the 
strain put upon them. I have cited certain advantages with 
which the Ministry of Information will begin—the under- 
lying conflict inside Germany and the hatred which the 
Nazis have inspired all over the world. But it has also a 
great handicap. British policy during the last eight years has 
been peaceful but not inspiring, and the greatest of all 
propaganda assets is strength, self-confidence and a belief in 
one’s cause. No one, whatever his Party, will hold that 
Britain has recently displayed these qualities—at least until 
the German seizure of Prague. The British policy of retreat, 
whatever its real motives, has given the world a picture of 
Britain as a rich business Power clutching anxiously at its 
possessions and concerned with nothing but the preservation 
of the status quo. It is of incalculable value that the enemy 
should be the aggressor; but it is a great disadvantage to 
leave him all the initiative; and it was not until Britain 
responded to the German-Soviet Pact by a strong reiteration 
of her guarantee to Poland that she began to capture the 
world’s imagination as the opponent of Nazism. Before the 
war ‘the question most asked from the U.S.A. was what, in 
the event of war, would Britain fight for ? 

The principal vice of the Treaty of Versailles was not 
that the frotitiers were badly drawn and that Germany was 
harshly treated. In terms of national sovereignty the minority 
and frontier problems of Europe are insoluble. Because the 
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League of Nations made no real advance towards a European 
Federation, Germany, the strongest and most dynamic Power 
on the Continent, can attempt to “unite” Europe under 
her own tyrannical rule. Absorption, at the expense of all 
individual and group liberty, a vast slave system in which 
the masses are exploited under the absolute rule of a minority 
will take place, if Germany wins. We have to realise that the 
counter to this overwhelming threat is not again to rely 
on the demand for “ self-determination ”; it will be right 
and necessary, if there is a war, for the Czechs and other 
dispossessed groups to be promised a free existence. But 
it cannot be right to promise them once again to set up 
the Czechoslovakia that is gone. The great vice of Versailles 
was its disregard of the fundamental economic factors of 
Europe; and if there is war now, the one obvious benefit 
that may come from it is to do away with absolute national 
sovereignties. The war will produce a vast cauldron of 
seething people asking not for national but for individual 
Lebensraum. ‘The old leaders will go on talking, if they are 
allowed to, in terms of national revival and national 
sovereignty, just as they did in days before the clipper could 
cross the Atlantic in sixteen hours and wireless could girdle 
the earth in a twinkling of an eye. All that is out of date 
whether or not it needs a European war to show it. In any 
case, the objective of war must be to give men and women 
in Europe—Germans, Czechs, Poles, British and French 
alike—economic stability and individual freedom. If this is 
not understood from the outset and blazoned abroad before 
and during war, if, in fact, the Peace Front has no economic 
policy and far-sighted conception of the Europe to be, 
disaster lies ahead. At the outset of war, the first object 
will be to defeat the Nazis. Men and women everywhere 
unite, not on the basis of any ideology—the Peace Front is 
not easily placed in any ideological category—but simply 
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because they prefer the horrors of war to tame submission 
to Germany. But that is not enough. Shall we fight again 
for a coalition of national States anxious only to restore a 
European system which has shown itself so unstable that it 
has to have a world war every twenty years or so to prevent 
Germany swallowing it up? We cannot again have secret 
treaties and a propaganda that is in contradiction to them. 
The story of H. G. Wells and Northcliffe at Crewe House is 
worth remembering. Wells preached the World State and a 
constructive and unrevengeful peace. Northcliffe accepted 
his collaboration and circulated his propaganda in Germany. 
Wells then realised that he was being exploited and his words 
being used by Northcliffe simply to humbug and undermine 
German resistance; even while he was promising a fair 
peace to the Germans, the Daily Mail was pouring out a 
stream of hate propaganda designed to rouse the British 
public to the necessity of utterly ending German power and 
taking over her colonial possessions for ourselves. My 
conclusion_is that in.this war, the British Government must, 
at the beginning, formulate its war aims and base its 
propaganda on these war aims. Policy must shape propa- 
ganda ; it is fatal, as we learnt in 1918, to let war aims be 
shaped by propaganda. 
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By Frank MacDermor 


FACT brought out by the present crisis, and one 

to which British public opinion has been strangely 

blind, is that arrangements for co-operation in 

Foreign Policy and Defence have at times been 
considerably less close between the various autonomous 
members of the British Commonwealth than between Italy 
and Germany or England and France. The centrifugal 
tendencies of the past twenty years have reached a point where 
it is not difficult to understand the calculated indiscretion of 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, who, shortly before leaving the 
Dominions Office, observed that he had sometimes been 
tempted to doubt the Commonwealth’s durability. Perhaps 
the most striking instance of these tendencies is the Ireland 
of Mr. de Valera and indeed, to a lesser extent, of his pre- 
decessor in office. It has been treated there as an axiom that 
the dignity of the nation called for the maximum amount of 
dissociation from British policy that was compatible with 
enjoying the material advantages of Commonwealth member- 
ship, and even the supposedly pro-Commonwealth Opposition 
has shown itself ready to accuse the Irish Government of 
subservience to England when opportunity has offered, as 
for example, during the imposition of the League sanctions 
upon Italy. 

The geographical position of Ireland is such that 
co-operation is more vitally important than in the case of any 
other Dominion. England cannot afford to let our country 
be used as a base of warlike operations by a continental 
enemy, and we are ourselves most anxious to escape an 
invasion from any quarter—all the more so that any striking 
illustration of our strategical importance might mean the 
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permanent loss of our independence, supposing we had 
proved ourselves unable to defend it. The latest triumph for 
our nationalist ideas was the British evacuation of Cove, 
Berehaven and Lough Swilly. This, though gratifying to our 
ptide, enormously increased our responsibilities. We have 
land forces, but by present-day standards their equipment 
is meagre, and we have no navy and only a miniature air force. 
In these circumstances British naval protection is vital to us. 
So also it is vital to us to sell our agricultural produce to 
England and to be able to import large quantities of raw 
materials and of manufactured goods not produced here. 

In fact, the popular belief that there is a natural conflict 
of interest between Ireland and England will be shown up 
as the silliest of pretences by the sharp realities of war. Never- 
theless, there are formidable political obstacles to effective 
co-operation. Of these the greatest is partition. It might 
indeed be said that partition contains within itself the seeds 
of all the other difficulties, so long as this is not interpreted 
as a hard and fast statement of cause and effect. The continuing 
illusions of revolutionary propaganda, the anti-British teaching 
in our schools, the celebration of patriotic anniversaries, the 
vested interests of politicians and pensioners whose “ national 
record” must be shorn of none of its prestige—all these 
things, and, added to them, the force of habit, fill our speeches 
and our newspaper articles with a senseless hostility to 
England. It is senseless because it takes no account of our 
own material interests, because it ignores the Irish popu- 
lations in Great Britain, Australia and Canada, but, most of 
all, because it tends to perpetuate partition. 

There is much to be said for regarding this hostility as the 
cause of partition rather than its consequence, but in politics 
causes and consequences have a curious way of changing 
places, not merely in propaganda, but in reality. It should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Redmond, who had eighty per cent 
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of Irish nationalists behind him thirty years ago, was far from 
being an enemy of the British Empire, and that in those days 
visiting British Sovereigns received tumultuously enthusiastic 
welcomes in this country. It needed the Curragh Mutiny and 
the encouragement of Ulster intransigence by British 
politicians to destroy the golden opportunity of reconciliation 
that then existed. 

Partition is in fact the outstanding symptom of a deep- 
rooted and widespread disease, and to examine every aspect 
of partition is to examine every aspect of the disease. You 
will not effect a cure, either speedy or gradual, merely by a 
political change which severs Belfast from Westminster or 
by preaching peace and goodwill throughout the Ireland 
controlled from Dublin. There must be a concerted attack 
on the disease from several points simultaneously. England 
and Ireland will, from their geographical situation, always 
be a help or a torment to each other. The Governments of 
both countries should firmly and finally resolve upon a policy 
of friendship. The Government of Northern Ireland and their 
supporters should be worked upon continuously by British 
imperialists (I use the word as meaning “ believers in the 
Commonwealth ”’) until they too are brought to realise this 
necessity. The people of Eire, if they desire national unity as 
sincerely as they claim to, should approach the problem of 
converting the North with an honesty and a sympathetic 
understanding of which they have so far shown little trace. 

After these preliminary remarks let us survey the Irish 
scene a little more closely, beginning with Northern Ireland. 
That expression is a misnomer, for nothing could be more 
northern than County Donegal, which is not ruled from 
Belfast. The name Ulster is worse still, for three out of the 
nine counties in that province are ruled from Dublin. So, too, 
Eire is an improper term for Southern Ireland, which, 
according to our Constitution, adopted two years ago, should 
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be described as Eire only when speaking Gaelic, but as Ireland 
when speaking English. The least confusing plan is to refer 
to the northern and southern areas as the Six Counties and the 
Twenty-Six Counties respectively. 

If the Six County area were the trim and well-kept garden 
that it is represented to be by some of its spokesmen, one 
could understand the existence of a strong prejudice against 
interfering with it, however loud the complaints of the South. 
It is, however, far from being anything of the kind. You have 
there an apparatus of government grotesquely out of pro- 
portion to the area administered. You have a third of the 
population violently hostile to the regime and waiting for an 
opportunity to smash it if they can. You have the remaining 
two-thirds disliking and despising the minority, harping upon 
their own Protestantism as a badge of superiority and 
frequently carrying out official or semi-official celebrations 
of a nature insulting to the minority. Such a state of things 
is as bad as can be for majority and minority alike. It can 
never lead to a rich and happy civilization. The ascendancy 
spirit is a curse both to those who exercise ascendancy and to 
those who have to submit to it. Racial and religious bigotries 
produce hardness and narrowness of outlook and a terribly 
dull and stereotyped sort of mind. 

This ascendancy, like the Orange Order which sustains it, 
is not an aristocratic ascendancy. The further you penetrate 
to the plain people, the more bigotry you find, and Six County 
Ministers have to be constantly on the watch against offending 
their followers by exhibitions of broad-mindedness. The 
influence of the Orange drums has been to keep alive a violence 
of feeling about race and religion which before the emergence 
of the Nazi creed seemed to be a survival from the seventeenth 
century. The least affected are naturally those who spend a 
good part of their time away from Ireland, and it is among 
the most high-flying aristocrats that one finds the most 
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reasonableness and spirit of conciliation. In general, however, 
prejudices blaze with an intensity which turns men, sensible 
in other respects, into the crudest of schoolboys when they 
climb on to an Ulster political platform. The saying of Dean 
Swift is well known that the presumably saintly persons 
appointed from the English Church to Irish bishoprics seemed 
to be waylaid, one and all, by highwaymen on their way across 
Hounslow Heath, who stole their clothes and came to Ireland 
to corrupt and scandalise the community by the spectacle of 
episcopal iniquity. Some such misfortune seems to befall 
many admirable men in the Six Counties at the moment of 
their entry into politics. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to give an instance from my 
own experience. When I contested West Belfast in 1929, my 
opponent was a young man who had had an Eton and Oxford 
education and had travelled widely. He arrived in an 
aeroplane, accompanied by a friend of Sinn Fein antecedents 
who was actually a member of the Dail, and he placarded 
Belfast with posters declaring that he was a man with new 
ideas, who would bring a breath of fresh air into Ulster 
politics. A few days after the campaign began, I attended one 
of his meetings incognito in a Unionist quarter of the city, 
and what did I find ? This apostle of enlightenment, bedecked 
with an Orange tie, was declaiming in the time-honoured style 
about King James II, the Battle of the Boyne, the Church of 
Rome and all the topics dear to Sandy Row. On this platform 
he was triumphantly elected! Some years later he withdrew 
from Parliament and from Ireland and he is today an opponent 
of Partition. 

The real objections to the situation in the Six Counties are 
sometimes obscured by the exaggerations of nationalist 
propaganda and the silliness of such English busybodies as the 
gentlemen who call themselves the Council for the Protection 
of Civil Liberties. It is not, in general, true that Catholics 
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are denied employment; indeed, at moments of tension, 
large employers have often shown courage and determination 
in preventing victimisation of Catholic employees by their 
fellow-workmen. It is true that at least one Northern Minister 
has made speeches which seem to encourage a refusal to 
employ Catholics, but in this they conflict with the actual 
practice of most employers and the Government itself. If few 
Catholics are found holding high positions, it must be con- 
fessed that it is hard to find among them men of the requisite 
ability and education. The greatest obstacle to the economic 
advancement of the minority is their bitterly hostile attitude 
towards the regime. A man who is in favour of the status quo 
does not like to be surrounded by revolutionaries. 

Again, most of the attacks on the Northern Government 
for arbitrary measures against political offenders are mis- 
conceived. Indeed the bottom has been knocked out of them 
by the fact that Mr. de Valera and Mr. Chamberlain have had 
to do likewise. It is one of the oldest and most mischievous 
of British illusions that revolutionary conspiracy can be fought 
by the ordinary law in a country where any considerable 
proportion of the population is in sympathy with the revolu- 
tionaries or unwilling to give the Government active help 
against them. Even when these conditions are not present, 
the ordinary law will sometimes not suffice, as has lately been 
seen in England. In the last issue of the Political Quarterly 
Mr. Wilson suggested that there was no need for special 
measures in the Twenty-Six Counties; I assure him most 
earnestly that he is mistaken. 

The accusation of gerrymandering is better founded. The 
Nationalists are given less than their proper representation in 
Parliament (whether Westminster or Belfast) and a great deal 
less than their proper representation in Local Government. 
There is only one excuse for the Unionists in this matter and 
that is the precariousness of their position, for which they are 
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themselves to blame. The trouble is that under the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act of 1920 they bit off more than they could 
chew. They insisted on having the largest amount of territory 
that they felt they could permanently control, thus acquiring 
ateas which ought to be under Dublin and inflicting upon 
themselves an acute minority problem. A minority problem 
could not have been avoided altogether; in Belfast, for 
instance, nearly a quarter of the population is Catholic, and 
in several country districts Catholics and Protestants are 
mingled inextricably. But if a plebiscite had been held on a 
county basis, there is no question but that Fermanagh and 
Tyrone would have opted out of the Six Counties, and even 
in the remaining four counties such a solid Nationalist area 
as South Down, adjoining the boundary, is clearly being 
detained against its will. 

Some confusion has been caused by the fact that the 
Boundary Commission appointed under the terms of the 
Treaty to review the boundary failed to advise any important 
change, but the reason is that they considered themselves 
entitled to suggest minor adjustments only and debarred from 
proposing anything that would have made the continuance 
of the Northern Parliament impossible. For it must be 
admitted that if the Unionists had no more than their rights, 
they would be reduced to an area in which a separate Parlia- 
ment would be unthinkable and they would therefore have to 
choose between being politically a part of Great Britain or 
joining the rest of Ireland. Anyone who does not wilfully 
deceive himself must know that under present circumstances 
they would choose the former alternative. 

There is, then, a fundamental injustice in the situation, 
and there is no longer any great material prosperity to com- 
pensate for this. Shipbuilding and the linen industry have 
passed through difficult times and unemployment is worse 
than in the other part of Ireland. No imperial contribution 
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is paid on balance and the Six Counties have to accept financial 
assistance from the British Treasury as if they were a distressed 
area in England. It cannot, however, be seriously maintained 
that the economic effects of partition have much to do with 
this. If union were to come tomorrow, it would involve the 
Dublin Government in heavy financial liabilities. Meanwhile 
it is unfair to attack the British Government for the so-called 
subsidising of the North or for keeping troops there as they 
would in any other part of the United Kingdom, especially as 
the removal of the troops would almost certainly mean 
civil war. 

The dangers arising from the unhealthy state of things 
which has been described are naturally increased by the fact 
that the Six Counties border on another State to which their 
minority passionately desires to belong, and that that State 
looks with ever increasing exasperation upon the separation 
from it of a patt of so definite a geographical and historical 
entity as Ireland. Thinking men, including Mr. de Valera, 
realise that the problem cannot be satisfactorily solved by 
violence. Nevertheless, if the fate of the Empire were seen 
to be hanging in the balance, the risk of a catastrophe here 
cannot be excluded. An outbreak of the northern Nationalists 
would be a possibility at the first favourable opportunity, and 
any Dublin Government would have great difficulty in 
resisting pressure to go to their aid. Some of us have been 
drawing attention to these perils for years past, but nobody 
much has seemed to care. 

Those who find themselves disturbed by conditions in the 
Six Counties will be little reassured by a study of conditions 
in the Twenty-Six. From one listener at least Lord Halifax’s 
allusion of some months ago to “a free and friendly Hire ” 
drew a gasp of surprise. When one thinks of all the British 
money that is spent on an Intelligence Service, on the British 
Council, on the Royal Institute of International Affairs and 
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so forth, one stands amazed at the lethargy which has left 
British Ministers so ignorant in regard to Ireland. A single 
civil servant charged with the duty of examining, collating 
and preparing extracts from Irish newspapers would perhaps 
have been of more value to Great Britain than the results of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of more spectacular 
expenditure. It is true that at the moment of the settlement 
of the so-called economic war Mr. de Valera adopted a 
pleasant tone towards England in his public speeches and, it 
may be conjectured, a still more pleasant tone in private 
conversations in London. But there was never more than a 
faint echo of that pleasantness in Irish newspapers and on 
Irish platforms, and what there was quickly disappeared under 
the influence of the tearing, raging anti-partition campaign 
which his party set on foot. The mischievous character of 
that campaign has consisted in its reckless ignoring of the 
basic facts about partition, its heaping upon England of all 
the blame both for the creation and for the continuance of that 
grievance, its shrill accusations of continuing English 
aggression, and its general unscrupulousness and intemperance 
of statement and expression. As a result, it must be said quite 
frankly that there is no visible improvement in Irish sentiment 
towards Great Britain as compared with what it was before 
the settlement. Even the evacuation of the ports is sometimes 
spoken of as a clever way of throwing expenses upon our 
shoulders. 

The country is not indeed in favour of the bombing 
atrocities in England, but there has been far too little explicit 
condemnation of them. It took six months and a Senate 
resolution to draw a reproof from Mr. de Valera, and his 
statement that the hopes of Irish unity had been set back by 
the outrages was soon angrily challenged by a prominent 
Parish Priest. Far more has been said against the punishments 
for the outrages than against the outrages themselves. Nor 
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do we confine ourselves to complaining of British policy in 
regard to Ireland, but we seize every pretext to charge her 
with treachery and greed in every corner of the world. 

There is, in fact, an almost unbelievable gulf between our 
behaviour as it is and our behaviour as it ought to be if we 
consulted our real interests. Lack of realism about our own 
affairs has always been our bane, and we have succeeded in 
muddling the British as well as ourselves. Instead of refusing 
us a republic in 1922, England should have eagerly pressed 
one upon our acceptance. Instead of Mr. Thomas constantly 
talking about his efforts to keep us within the Commonwealth, 
he should have invited us to go out of it. We should soon 
have not only received an invaluable object lesson ourselves, 
but have supplied one for the edification of South Africa and 
India. If there was to be anything in the nature of an economic 
war, it should have been a real one ; instead of imposing just 
enough tariffs to raise a particular sum of money, England 
should have shut her ports to Irish goods altogether. Some- 
thing extraordinary and dramatic will have to occur to make 
us fully understand that our interests are bound up with 
yours ; once we do understand it we are at the beginning of 
the end of partition. It will be no more than a beginning, for 
it is not Southern Ireland alone that has to learn to listen to 
the voice of reason. 

A European War is in all conscience dramatic enough for 
the purpose. One of the first results of it has been to place 
in high office a distinguished statesman who has come to be 
regarded as the special enemy of Irish unity. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, however, is a realist and a man of penetrating 
intelligence whose career has not been one of hidebound 
consistency. He has been more right than the optimists 
about the general drift of Irish opinion. A man may stand 
pat against half-measures and yet have the wisdom to apply 
a radical cure. The strategic arguments against the present 
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situation must surely weigh very heavily with the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

At first sight the neutrality of the Twenty-Six Counties 
at a time when Canada, Australia, New Zealand and even 
South Africa are declaring their solidarity with Great Britain 
digs a new chasm between North and South. On the other 
hand, public opinion would certainly not have supported Mr. 
de Valera in any other course. Whether or not it is found 
possible to maintain neutrality to the end, it is pretty sure to be 
demonstrated that differences of sentiment between Eire and 
Great Britain or between Eire and Northern Ireland have no 
basis in any difference of interest. We have just seen Hitler and 
Stalin lay aside a conflict of ideology carried on over a period 
of years with unsurpassed bitterness and brutality. It has been 
discarded in a moment in favour of a community of action 
which the two dictators believe will be of material advantage 
to each of them. Both parts of Ireland believe in democracy 
and liberty; both of them need British markets and the 
opportunities afforded to their young people by the British 
Commonwealth. In spite of all the talk about a Thirty-Two 
County Republic and the implication that we are merely 
waiting to declare one until we have acquired the Six Counties, 
that acquisition would enormously add to the difficulties of 
complete political severance from Great Britain. What Irish 
statesmen could afford to bring down in ruins Ulster ship- 
building and the Ulster linen industry, or to decree the 
strangulation of agriculture throughout Ireland ? 

It has been suggested that Mr. de Valera’s proposal of 
some months ago to leave the North a Parliament of its own 
with powers similar to those it possesses at present, but to 
take over the reserve powers in relation to that area at present 
exercised by Westminster, indicates the lines on which this 
question may ultimately be solved. 

I am sceptical about this. In the first place, the reserve 
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powers include the power to abolish the Belfast Parliament, 
an agitation for its abolition would only be a question of time, 
and no assurance given by Mr. de Valera would be binding 
upon his successors in office. Moreover, the proposal does 
not go to the root of the difficulties. It severs the Unionists 
from the very things they value most highly—allegiance to the 
King, Commonwealth citizenship, the Commonwealth flag. 
The true solution must reconcile the maintenance of these 
with the ideals of Irish nationality, so that we become in very 
truth one people and one state. It is only in quite recent times 
that the ideals of the mass of the Irish people have been so 
narrow as to make that reconciliation appear difficult or 
unnatural. Extremists of both kinds have contributed to this 
disaster, but it is one that even now can be repaired by 
sustained effort on the part of men of goodwill. 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR 


By Wa rer HILy 


RITAIN has been able to support a rapidly growing 

population at a rising standard of living by her 

conversion from a mainly agricultural country into 

an industrial “assembly plant.” This conversion 
was assisted by the concurrent development, with British 
capital or labour or both, of the mineral and agricultural 
resources of the British Empire and other “ new ” countries. 
As a result Britain secured an increasing flow of cheap raw 
materials and foodstuffs, not only for herself, but also for other 
industrial countries and, simultaneously, accumulated a large 
fund of overseas investments of a nominal value in excess of 
£4,000 million. Britain became the world’s leading carrier 
by sea, while her commercial activities were extended to every 
part of the globe. As a consequence, she has come to be 
dependent, more than any of the other leading industrial 
countries, on international trade. Not being richly endowed 
with raw materials, with the notable exception of coal and 
iron ore, Britain has to draw virtually all her requirements 
from abroad. 

Moreover, she depends on foreign supplies of foodstuffs 
to the extent of something like one half of her total require- 
ments. For example, in Britain agriculture accounts for a 
much smaller proportion of the gainfully occupied population, 
and of the national income, than in France, Germany or the 
United States. In 1931, the proportion of Britain’s gainfully 
occupied population engaged in agriculture and forestry was 
only 6-7 per cent, against 35-7 per cent in France, 28-8 per cent 
in Germany (1933), and 22-0 per cent in the United States 
(1930). Nor has the relative importance of agriculture under- 
gone any significant change as a result of the protective 
measures adopted in recent years. 
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Owing to the accumulation of a large fund of overseas 
investments, which yields an annual revenue of between £150 
and {200 million, and to the income derived from shipping 
and other services rendered to other countries, Britain does 
not have to export goods equivalent in value to that of her 
imports. In 1937, for example, net imports of all commodities 
amounted to £952 million (including shipping charges and 
insurance); these were paid for by exports valued at {521 
million (free on board ship), by the income from foreign 
investments valued at {£210 million, by the revenue derived 
from shipping services rendered to other countries amounting 
to £130 million, by commissions earned by banks, insurance 
companies and other institutions amounting to {£40 million, 
and by £5 million of miscellaneous receipts. The defi- 
ciency of £45 million was paid for by a draft on foreign 
assets. 

In peace as in war Britain’s very existence therefore depends 
on her ability to ensure a regular flow of raw materials and 
foodstuffs to her shores. In times of peace Britain’s imports 
are limited only by the quantities available in exporting 
countries and by her capacity to pay for them. In war, 
however, imports not only depend on exportable supplies 
abroad and on the capacity to finance them, but also on the 
quantities which can in fact be transported to this country. 
The problem of keeping Britain supplied with raw materials 
and foodstuffs in war therefore has two aspects; the one is 
quantitative and the other financial. These are indeed the 
dominating considerations ; provided overseas countries can 
meet Britain’s requirements and she can finance them and 
bring them safely to her ports, the remaining task only 
consists of determining the nature and quantity of the 
individual commodities which are actually required from 
abroad. This, however, is a subsidiary, though, of course, 
highly important and complicated problem. 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR 


I 

The quantitative problem, which consists of bringing the 
required supplies safely to port, may be examined first. The 
subsidiary problems concerning the availability of supplies 
of individual commodities in the exporting countries and the 
determination of import requirements will be considered later. 

Broadly, the volume of commodities which can be 
imported depends (apart from the availability of supplies) on 
the supply of shipping tonnage and on the ability of the Navy 
to keep the sea routes open. More precisely, the volume of 
imports depends (a) on the initial stock of shipping capacity 
at the disposal of Britain and her allies, and (b) on the ratio 
between losses and replacements. 

So far as the initial stock of shipping tonnage likely to be 
available is concerned this includes, besides the merchant 
fleets of Britain and her allies, vessels of neutral countries 
which can be bought or chartered. The following comparison 
of the number and tonnage of Allied and of certain neutral 
shipping in 1914 and in 1939 gives a broad indication of 


























the position :— TABLE I 
Stock OF STEAM AND Motor TONNAGE 

(a) Allies 
June, 1939 Change from June, 1914 
Thousand Thousand 
Number gross tons Number gross tons 
United Kingdom... ... 6,722... 17,891 ... —1,865 .... —1,001 
eee oe 3,1II ... + 719 «.. +1,479 
WOMNGE si es ass Sas SEE es 2,934 ... + 206 ... +1,012 
Total ... 10,208 23,936 — 940 +1,490 

(b) Neutral Countries 

June, 1939 Change from June, 1914 
Thousand Thousand 
Number gross tons Number gross tons 
Pee «oe el Oe I,17§ .. + 129 ... + 405 
ee oe a ee ee 
Holland... ... ... ... 1,523 «. 2,970 ... + 814 ... +1,498 
ee!) ee ee oe wre 
Sweden ... 00.0 02. see U)23E 0. = USSTT ee + 143 + $62 
. vhs vee 12,337 $1,617 ... +6,301 
U.S.A. (Sea)... ... 45 «. 8,910 +1,232 + 6,883 


Source : Lloyd’ s Rapieet ‘of Shipping, Statistical Tables. 
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It will be seen that the decline in Britain’s tonnage, though 
not the reduction in the number of vessels, has been more 
than offset by the increase in the size of the fleets of the 
Dominions and France. But the fleets of the five neutral 
countries in Europe given in Table I, as well of that of the 
United States, are now much bigger, both in numbers and 
aggregate tonnage, than in 1914. Provided, therefore, that 
the Allies can draw on the resources of neutral tonnage, their 
position seems rather more favourable than before the Great 
War, even though the aggregate tonnage includes vessels 
like the Queen Mary and the Normandie which would offer 
easy targets to raiders. In fact, the present supply of shipping 
tonnage, augmented by the tendency to self-sufficiency, is in 
excess of recent peace-time requirements. But even if neutral 
vessels cannot be employed on a large scale, they are not likely 
to be kept off the high seas, especially as freight rates will 
rise; moreover, even if these vessels are only available for 
trade between neutral countries, which seems unlikely, their 
operation will reduce the pressure on the world’s freight 
markets, and it will enable British vessels operating between 
neutral countries to be concentrated on the trade of the 
United Kingdom and her allies. 

On the other hand, the aggregate building capacity of 
these countries, judged by the actual tonnage launched in the 
best of the five years ended 1913 and 1938, is now rather 
smaller than before the Great War, as the next table shows :— 


TABLE II 


MERCHANT TONNAGE LAUNCHED 
(In thousands of gross tons) 











(a) Allies 
1913 1938 
CO eee ee ee ee ee” 1 «= BO 
Dominions eee ae 27 _ 28 
i ae ee ae - 47 
ee as A — 
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MERCHANT TONNAGE LAUNCHED (In thousands of gross tons) 


(b) Neutral Countries 1913 1938 

ED cin aa eid a Se 41 ee 158 
ae pe 240 
ee ee ee 51 soli 55 
ee we ke ee 19 al 166 
Tete .. «cs 885 ion 619 

eS eee ee ie ee om: we = IQS 


(1); 7. 
Source : Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, Annual Summary of the Mercantile 
Shipbuilding of the World. 


Britain’s output has been nearly halved, while the tonnage 
launched in France last year was less than one third of what 
it was in 1914. Although the combined output of Denmark, 
Holland, Norway and Sweden has been almost trebled, the 
expansion of the capacity in these countries has been quite 
insufficient to compensate for the decline in Britain and 
France. In contrast to the initial supply of tonnage, the 
building capacity likely to be available to the Allies at short 
notice is therefore smaller than in 1914. But given time, 
production can be increased very appreciably in the United 
States, as experience during the Great War showed. That 
country increased the volume of merchant vessels launched 
from 157,000 gross tons in 1915 to 821,000 gross tons in 1917, 
2,602,000 gross tons in 1918 and 3,580,000 gross tons in 1919. 
In case of need the Allies may therefore have to look to the 
United States for supplementing their supply of tonnage. 

It is of course quite impossible, at this stage, to estimate 
the probable rate of loss. It can be taken for granted, however, 
that Germany will spare no efforts in an attempt to blockade 
Britain and her allies by sinking their ships, either on the high 
seas by submarine and surface raiders or in port by bombers. 
As Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in the House of Commons 
on September 20, 17 ships of a tonnage of 95,000 gross were 
sunk in the week ended September 12, compared with a weekly 
average of 127,000 gross tons in April, 1917, when the 
German submarine campaign was at its height. During the 
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week ended September 19, however, only 46,000 gross tons 
were sunk ; the reduction is officially attributed in part to the 
introduction of the convoy system. Experts hold that the 
convoy system—which effectively countered the intense 
activity of German submarines in 1917-—-will keep losses 
within reasonable proportions. But the experience of 25 years 
ago is not necessarily a guide to the future, and certainly 
does not justify complacency. In other words, while the 
initial stock of carrying capacity likely to be available to 
Britain and her allies is now bigger than 25 years ago, the 
ratio between losses and replacements, which in a prolonged 
war will vitally affect the volume of imports, expecially if the 
former ate heavy, is largely an unknown quantity. Only 
experience can supply the figures to the equation. 

There is, however, a further set of considerations which 
will affect Britain’s capacity to import. As in the Great War, 
a proportion of the available tonnage is likely to be 
requisitioned for the transport of troops and their equipment. 
But it would be futile to estimate now how much tonnage will 
in fact be required for these purposes. Secondly, the effective 
carrying capacity of the available shipping tonnage will be 
reduced, and in all probability quite substantially, by the 
introduction of the convoy system; there is bound to be 
delay in assembling some 25 ships, as well as a reduction in 
speed to that of the slowest vessel in the convoy. Thirdly, 
there is the possibility that shipping may have to be diverted 
from some of its customary trade routes; if trade which 
normally passes through the Mediterranean has to be directed 
round the Cape, for example, effective carrying capacity will 
be diminished. Fourthly, it may be necessary to import certain 
commodities from more distant countries than hitherto ; for 
example, if more time is required to import timber from 
Canada than from Sweden, effective import capacity will be 
reduced. 
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The blockade of Germany will of course release some 
neutral shipping for employment on other routes. Moreover, 
a good deal of shipping tonnage was laid up in the world at 
the outbreak of war. But there can be little doubt that 
Britain’s effective import capacity will be reduced below recent 
levels, even on the assumption, whose validity only experience 
can prove, that replacements will keep pace with losses. But 
it is impossible to forecast by how much the volume of 
Britain’s imports will have to be curtailed. In the Great War 
the reduction was quite substantial ; according to a calculation 
made by Sir Arthur Salter in his book on Allied Shipping 
Control, the volume of imports fell from 52-8 million tons in 
1913 to 42°3 million tons in 1916 and 34-4 million tons in 1917. 

II 

The problem of financing imports is likely to prove less 
difficult than that of maintaining their volume, but it is of the 
utmost importance for the future of Britain. The value, as 
distinct from the volume, of imports is determined by Britain’s 
ability to pay for them. As has been shown in the first part 
of this article, Britain pays for her imports partly by exports 
of manufactures (again with the notable exception of coal) 
and partly by the income from investments, from shipping 
and from miscellaneous services rendered abroad. 

But if the experience of the Great War is any guide, import 
prices are likely to rise. Thus, between 1913 and 1917, when 
the volume of Britain’s imports fell by 35 per cent, their value 
actually rose by 38 per cent. A rise is all the more likely in 
the present war owing to the sharp fall in the exchange value 
of the pound in terms of dollars. On the other hand, Britain’s 
capacity to export is likely to be reduced by the fact that a 
large proportion of her labour and industrial plant will be 
requited for military purposes. In the Great War, the value 
of recorded exports fell from £525 million in 1913 to £384 
million in 1915, but, largely because of the rise in prices, it 
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rose to £527 million in 1917. The probable income from 
Overseas investments cannot be estimated though they are 
unlikely to show a drastic decline. The revenue from shipping 
services rendered to other countries is equally unpredictable. 

The probabilities, however, suggest that, as in the Great 
War, Britain will be unable to pay for her requirements in 
full by exports, the income from overseas investments, and 
by the revenue derived from shipping and other services 
rendered abroad. Inthe Great War the deficiency was bridged by 
the sale of foreign investments and by means of loans raised in 
the United States, though part of these were for Britain’s allies. 

While the raising of fresh loans in the United States does 
not seem immediately practicable, Britain fortunately still 
possesses substantial foreign investments and a sizable gold 
reserve which can be used to meet any likely deficiency in her 
current balance of payments. While the precise value of the 
gold stock is not known, it probably amounts to some £600 
millions. Similarly, a calculation in The Economist of 
August 12, 1939, showed that “ on a conservative reckoning 
it should be possible to mobilize total investments at least 
equivalent in value to those raised during the last war,” when 
the Treasury handled some £623 million. 

III 

Finance is thus unlikely to be an important limiting factor ; 
the problem is rather to conserve Britain’s overseas invest- 
ments as far as possible. But the volume of goods which can 
actually be imported is severely limited by carrying capacity. 
While the volume of imports can scarcely be maintained at 
recent levels, only the future can show how far they will 
have to be reduced. 

Britain’s requirements of individual commodities in war 
could be estimated on the assumption that the standard of 
living and exports ate maintained, with some allowance for 
increased military needs. But such a calculation would be of 
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little practical value. The plain truth is that requirements 
must be interpreted elastically in time of war and that they 
will have to be adjusted to the quantity of goods which can 
in fact be imported. In other words, the coat will have to be 
cut according to the cloth, and the difficulty is that the yardage 
of cloth is still an unknown quantity. 

In the Great War imports of all commodities, with the 
exception of certain materials required for military purposes 
were substantially reduced, as the next table shows :— 

TABLE III 


U.K. Imports 
(In thousands of tons) 





Commodity 1913 1916 1917 

Cereals, human consumption... ... 8,094 ... 7,532 ... 7,003 
Cereals, animal consumption... ... $000 2. 2,000 ... 1,533 
Peas, beans and dried vegetables ... ee a 110 
aero! ae”! 
Meat... . 1,186... oh 986 
Oils and fats (including castor oil)... 1,904... co ee 1,283 
Other foodstuffs ... ... 0... 0 3,502 ... 2,924 ... 2,010 
eee a st em ae oe | 
Pyrites... ae OER" ss 854 
Iron and steel, other metals and ores, 

guns, ammunitions, etc. ... . 3,624... $605 ... 4,252 
Nitrates, chemicals, tanning sub- 

stances, etc. ... 636... 681 ... $92 
Mineral oils and lubricating oils not 

ov LU eee ay Ps 427 
eae eee 434... ae ns 334 
Cotton... a 969 ... 736 
Flax, hemp, jute, silk and textile 

manufactures ies _ iene 6: a 433 
Timber and manufactures... ... snf0q ... Game .. 98a 
Hides, leather and skins... ... ... a8... a 182 
TORAGED 64. <s a er 22 
Paper and paper-making materials... 1,873... $480 i: 586 


Miscellaneous, including certain 
munitions, etc., which cannot be 
separated in Trade Returns ~~ Oy... soy .. sa 








Tee «nS. 085086 « 96687 


Source: Allied Shipping Control, by Sir Arthur Salter, The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1921. 
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Even the intake of commodities essential for human 
consumption such as wheat, sugar, meat and other foodstuffs 
was substantially curtailed. Mineral oils, iron and steel, 
metals, guns and ammunition, exceptionally, were purchased 
in larger quantities. 

A similar policy will probably have to be pursued in the 
present war. Military needs will have to be given priority, 
while the intake of consumption goods (apart from the 
minimum necessary for existence) will have to vary with the 
available carrying capacity. 

Whether, in fact, imports will decline less or more than 
during the Great War cannot be estimated at this stage, though 
it has been widely assumed that it will be less. The nature 
and quantity of some of the most important raw materials and 
foodstuffs imported in the past three years—a measure of 
Britain’s peace-time import requirements in comparatively 
prosperous years—is shown in Table IV. (The list, unlike 
that given in Table III is selective and not comprehensive). 
It should be noted, however, that the figures relate to total 
imports and not to net imports. 

The total quantity of the imports of these commodities 
varied between 384 and 41} million tons in the past three 
years, when domestic business activity was at a comparatively 
high level. If the quantity of materials brought to Britain’s 
shores falls by anything like the amount it did in the Great War 
(see Table III), the intake of many commodities will have 
to be severely restricted. 

Table IV should be read in conjunction with Table V 
(taken from The Economist of July 27, 1939, page 222) which 
shows how far Britain depends on imports in the case of 
certain important commodities. 

The bulk of Britain’s imports of individual commodities 
and the distance they have to be shipped varies considerably. 
Measured by weight, petroleum and petroleum products, 
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TABLE IV 





U.K. Imports oF IMporRTANT COMMODITIES 
(In thousands of tons) 











1936 1937 1938 

Wheat des ie. we, “see eee ae $090... 456) «. 5,082 
Maize Ba tee Gio bate dee es Se 606. «.. 2,881 
Barley ‘i bee eae on 915. 909... 993 
Oil-seed cake and meal Bie ae tae a 636 ... 663 
EN aa. die Sa a ae bes 493... 608 
ane ae | le er 2377 
MO cas: kiya eee SR ak. a 1,458 ... 7: 1,549 
Butter isi sees ha. sabe aed Paes y > are ry are 475 
OM aoe ~a8ks Ades . ous eadc ak abe ae ae 235 
ee 408... 350 ... 393 
a ee ae 690 ... re 540 
Iron ore... a ae ew «=6O67 Ct 5,167 
Petroleum and products ... ae wee), ae 
| Se ere Oe cn Mae. acs 173 
Tin ores... So ah see xis oS iss 56 
Tin blocks, ingots, = ana a eo 12 
Copper ore... —- oe oes 31... as 30 
Copper, unwrought... ee tee aie 288 or 355 
ZANE OBES 20. «0. sale ' a 158 
Zinc or spelter, unwrought sae ee I7I ... ae 165 
Lead, unwrought ... ae aa 407 
Soft wood, sawn, planed « or ¢ dressed 1 $3930 ... §,980 ... 45440 
Total ... 39,697 ... 41,549 «.-. 38,390 


1 Imports of all wood and timber in 1937 were 10,067,000 tons. 


Source: Trade Returns; all figures have been converted into tons by 
the use of the appropriate conversion factors. 





timber, iron ore, cereals and sugar are the biggest individual 
items. Thus a comparatively small reduction or increase in 
the imports of a bulky commodity would appreciably affect 
the carrying space that can be allotted to important, but 
relatively light, materials. 

In the case of individual commodities, however, carrying 
space is not the only factor which determines the volume of 
possible imports. The quantities which can, in fact, be 
imported also depend on the supplies available in exporting 
countries to which Britain has access. For example, imports 
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TABLE V 





U.K. ConsuMpTION OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 
(In thousands of tons) 


Average, 1934-36 1937 1938 
Amount % imported Amounts 

Wheat « BS Grp ... FO . G63 ... Ge66 
Maize... oS S067 « TO « O08 « 6ES 
Barley »~@ afee .. $8 «= 8897 « sie 
Oil-seeds « BS 2,492 «. 200 ... 2,088 ... &hs0 
Sugar? ~~ BE «. Bh ne «68S 6 
Molasses a eae ae — ... on 
Meat . ~~ SB 006 .. 8 cv — ... _— 
Butter | a ee $24... sit 
= ee, * S99 «3. BOD ss 194 ... 193 
Wool ... . S aa ae SEE ass 343 
Cotton ~~ = $63 ... 100 ...  _ 474 
Iron ore ow wee ORS w. Sua OS . Coe 
Petroleum and Products?... S 10,7or ... 944... 11,965 ... 12,604 
Rubber C 95 «+ TOO ... Eons 107 
Tins . o» & Mas Om a 18 
Copper 5 oO 22 wn BD ms _ 
Spelter 5 > Dn DB wo ee — 
Lead 5... Oe le 340 ... — 


S =available supplies, i.e. home production plus net imports. 

C=consumption, i.e. available supplies adjusted for changes in warehouse stocks. 
1In terms of raw sugar. 

? Including also oil from coal. 

> Metal content. 





from Germany as well as from countries (such as the 
Baltic States) which can be effectively cut off by her from 
Britain, will of course no longer be available and the question 
consequently arises whether production can be increased in 
other countries. . 

Fortunately the supply position is now much more 
favourable than 25 years ago. Before the Great War a 
substantial proportion of the imports of important foodstuffs 
and raw materials was derived from Central and Eastern 
Europe, and especially from Russia who soon found herself 
unable to maintain exports. The need for supplies from 
alternative sources led to the development of the production 
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of foodstuffs and certain essential raw materials in other 
countries which are less likely to be cut off from Britain. 

The cultivation of wheat, for example, has been 
enormously extended in North and South America and in 
Australia. During the five years 1909-13 the average pro- 
duction of wheat in Canada, the United States, Australia and 
Argentina was 1,125 million bushels; in 1938 the same 
countries produced 1,751 million bushels. Moreover, the size 
of the stocks held in exporting countries is such that a shortage 
is quite out of the question. The supply position in other 
cereals is also more favourable; in 1914 Britain imported 
about one-third of her requirements of barley from Russia. 
In 1938, when total imports were 20 million cwts., Russia 
supplied only 3-8 million cwts. Before the Great War Britain 
derived about two-thirds of her sugar imports from Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, but since then production has been 
considerably extended elsewhere, especially in the Empire, 
Cuba and Java. Again, in 1913 Britain obtained more than 
one-third of her requirements of manganese ore from Russia, 
while in recent years the Empire supplied virtually the whole 
of her needs. 

Timber and timber products which are normally drawn 
in large quantities from Scandinavia, Russia (through the 
Baltic) and Poland, are among the few commodities of which 
supplies can be reduced, at least temporarily, by German 
action. But Canada is an alternative source of supply and 
that country, together with the United States, should soon be 
able to supply Britain’s essential requirements. Nor is the 
absence of supplies of dairy products from Baltic countries 
likely to present any serious supply problems. 

The overseas supplies of the majority of raw materials and 
essential foodstuffs on which Britain will be able to draw are 
thus likely to be ample and the major problem will be to 
bring them safely to port. 
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IV 

What has the Government done to ensure that Britain’s 
supplies of essential commodities will not be interrupted in 
war ? 

Its policy has been directed chiefly to ensure Britain’s 
command of the seas. To this end the Government has 
enormously increased the expenditure on the Navy, which 
is now probably stronger than at any time in its history. 
Moreover, Germany does not now possess anything like the 
naval strength she had in 1914 and special attention has been 
focussed on devising means to counter a submarine campaign 
as effectively as possible. 

In view of the uncertainty of the probable ratio between 
shipping losses and replacements and because of the probability 
of a rise in prices during war, the accumulation of substantial 
reserves of commodities which Britain must normally import 
should have been high up on the agenda for preparedness. 
As goods and raw materials can serve civil as well as military 
needs, a substantial investment in stocks was justified even 
on financial grounds. (Both Germany and Italy, incidentally, 
have been importing and stocking raw materials to the limit 
of their financial capacity). Moreover, a sizable reserve of 
foods and raw materials, besides saving shipping space, would 
appreciably reduce the risk of an interruption of supplies in 
the early months of war. Actually, the machinery for 
accumulating stocks was set up as early as June, 1938, when 
the Essential Commodities Reserves Act was passed. The 
Service Departments have of course powers to acquire stocks 
for their own requirements. While the actual volume of 
purchases is unknown, Mr. W. S. Morrison stated in the 
House of Commons, on July 12, that trade stocks and Govern- 
ment reserves of nearly all essential raw materials were more 
than adequate for three months’ consumption on the basis 
of estimated war requirements. But since trade stocks held 
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in this country are on the average equivalent to about three 
months’ consumption, the Government’s outlay on stocks 
has probably been comparatively small in relation to the total 
annual value of imports; in 1937 and 1938 the total intake 
from abroad of food, drink and tobacco, raw materials, and 
of non-ferrous metals and oils classified as manufactures was 
£849 million and £764 million respectively. 

The Government has also taken steps to increase the 
domestic output of agricultural products in war; but the 
extent to which production can in fact be increased is com- 
paratively small in relation to total requirements. 

In sum, the Government appears to have acted on the 
assumption that supplies from abroad are not likely to be 
seriously interrupted. Only time can show whether this 
assumption is justified. 

Since the outbreak of war the control of many important 
commodities has been taken over, chiefly by the Ministry of 
Supply, while the import of many unessential materials has 
been prohibited except by licence. 


V 

This brief examination of the sinews of war reveals 
the magnitude and urgency of the task confronting the 
Government. 

So far as the quantitative problem of bringing supplies 
safely to Britain is concerned, there is the probability that the 
total volume of imports will have to be curtailed owing to the 
reduction in the effective carrying capacity of the merchant 
fleet through the introduction of the convoy system and 
diversion and because of the Service Departments’ additional 
demand for shipping for the transport of troops and their 
equipment and supplies. If total imports have to be reduced 
the Government will be faced with the problem of deciding 
which commodities, and what quantities of each, must be 
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imported if Britain is not to be hampered in the task of 
maximising her military effort. This will obviously demand 
the elaboration of a system of priorities. The machinery 
required for this purpose should be set up without delay, 
especially as considerable time must elapse before it can 
function smoothly and efficiently.’ 

Secondly, the Government should spare no efforts to keep 
costs down. For.example, shipping should be requisitioned 
and freight rates fixed without delay, in order to prevent 
them from reaching the giddy heights of the Great War, when 
they added considerably to the cost of imported materials. 
As in the last war shipowners should of course be allowed 
to use any space surplus to the Government’s requirements 
at the rates ruling in the free world market, but only on 
condition that the difference between the rates paid by the 
Government and those obtained on the free market were 
handed over to the Treasury. While Britain’s ability to 
finance imports is unquestionable, everything possible should 
be done to prevent the unnecessary depletion of her reserves 
of gold and foreign investments, for their disappearance 
would reduce her capacity to import after the war and thus 
lead to a reduction in the material well-being of the people. 
Exports, consequently, must be maintained at the highest 
possible level ; fortunately, recent discussions in the House 
of Commons indicate that the Government is alive to their 
importance. 


1 Since this was written, the Government has set up a Licensing Committee with 
the object of controlling that trade in essential commodities. 
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THE FATE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


By J. L. HAMMonD 


F the character and importance of Mr. Toynbee’s 
magnificent enterprise! a reviewer need not speak at 
length in discussing his new volumes. His vast 
knowledge, and the skill and imagination with which 

he uses it to give space and shape to his great design, place 
his work, by universal consent, high among the triumphs of 
creative scholarship. The reader, guided through the dark 
mysteries of the birth and death of civilized societies, feels 
like a man for whom an immense and trackless forest is 
gradually breaking from shadow into light. 

In his first three volumes Mr. Toynbee discussed the 
genesis and growth of civilizations. He discovered 21 
societies in history which were independent entities and he 
asked what it was that within the last 6,000 years had shaken 

art of mankind out of the Integration of Custom into what 
he called the differentiation of civilizations. He considered 
two factors that have often been presented as the determining 
causes: race and environment, and he gave reasons for 
rejecting both. He showed in regard to race that a number 
of civilizations had been created by more races than one. 
In respect of environment he pointed out that the Minoan 
civilization emerged in a cluster of islands, situated in an 
inland sea, blessed with the climate of the Mediterranean. 
Why did not a similar environment evoke another civilization 
of the archipelago type round the inland sea of Japan? 
From these and a great wealth of similar instances he con- 
cluded that we must look rather to a relation than to an 
entity for the cause of the genesis of a civilization and he 
found that relation in what he called “Challenge and 
Response.” The significance of this relation, its range and 
its various forms (the several stimuli, e.g. of pressure, hard 
ground, penalization, etc.), occupied the second volume and 
the third inquired into the problems of the growth of 


14 Study of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee. Vols. 4, 5 and 6. (Oxford Press, 
Milford, and Royal Institute of International Affairs. £3 10s.) 
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civilizations. Here, after describing the arrested civilizations, 
Mr. Toynbee discussed the nature and the criteria.of growth 
and he examined in great detail the relation between growing 
civilizations and individuals and the interaction between 
individuals in growing civilizations, finding a convenient 
formula in “ Withdrawal and Return”: a formula that he 
illustrates from the careers of some thirty leaders, including 
St. Paul and Confucius, Solon and Julius Cesar, Muhammad 
and Lenin. 

Mr. Toynbee’s new volumes discuss a theme directly and 
painfully intimate and haunting to the present age. It took 
no great courage to follow the story of the first three. Most 
of us read without flinching of the civilizations that died out 
or stood still. Few of us slept worse after learning for the 
first time of the arrested civilizations of the Afrasian steppes 
or the Eurasian Tundra. The story of the fatal consequences 
to Sparta of the unfortunate response she made to the 
challenge successfully met by Athens and Corinth interested 
us more than it distressed us. But in the new volumes we 
are studying not the — of civilizations but their break- 
down. Few of us, after studying here the laws that govern 
their disintegration, as revealed in this analysis, will ask the 
question that Gibbon asked at the end of Chapter Thirty-eight 
in his “‘ General observations of the fall of the Roman Empire 
in the West ” with a voice and pulse as steady as his. 

Mr. Toynbee, as his readers know, is as much at home 
in any one corner of the world as in any other. Drop him 
from an aeroplane in Guatemala and he will have some 
happy compliments on the great days of the Mayas and hint 
politely at the mystery of their fall; in Yucatan, and he will 
resent, as warmly as the first man he meets, the disagreeable 
memories of the Toltec domination; in Lapland, and his 
voice and manner will speak his sympathy with the dis- 
appointments of the too precocious Esquimaux. Not many 
of his readers are equally fortunate. Some of them like the 
present reviewer are rather in the position of King Edward 
the Seventh when he was taken by Boni, full of enthusiasm 


1QOne of Gibbon’s reassuring reflections reads oddly to-day: ‘‘ Cannon and 
fortifications now form an impregnable barrier against the Tartar horse ; and Europe 
is secure from any future irruption of barbarians: thus, before they can conquer, 
they must cease to be barbarians.” 
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for his recent discoveries, over the Forum. Boni related 
once how his royal listener, swept through vast and 
bewildering spaces of unknown history, showed by a gentle 
pressure on Boni’s arm when he caught the name of Julius 
Cesar how gladly he felt the ground for a moment beneath 
his feet. So perhaps the reviewer may be forgiven if he 
passes by the lessons to be learnt from the adventures of the 
Mongols of Qipchaq in Russia or of the Eurasian Nomad 
Saljugs in Transcaspia or of the Katama Berber Highlanders 
under their Fatimid leaders in Egypt, to glance at Mr. 
Toynbee’s analysis of the history of the Hellenic Society, in 
order to see what light he draws from it for our own comfort 
or the reverse. 

How does a civilization disintegrate? It disintegrates 
not from a blow from outside but from a failure within. To 
understand that failure we must recall Mr. Toynbee’s account 
of the genesis and growth of civilization. They were due to 
successful response to a challenge and that successful response 
was due to the creative power of individuals or minorities. 
But a civilization is constantly exposed to challenge. If a 
time comes when there is no creative minority able to meet 
the challenge that it receives, if, in consequence, the leaders 
of the civilization can no longer influence and attract the 
uncreative masses, the creative minority tries to maintain its 
position by coercion and it becomes instead of a creative 
minority a dominant minority. Resentment then produces a 
proletariate, a population, that is, which no longer feels 
itself to be part of the society. This proletariate is often a 
poverty-stricken population but its character is determined 
not by its conditions but by its temper. There may be an 
intellectual proletariate. In this way class war begins. “On 
this showing, the nature of the breakdown of civilizations 
can be summed up in three points: a failure of creative 
power in the minority, an answering withdrawal of mimesis 
on the part of the majority and a consequent loss of social 
unity in the society as a whole.” 

With this formula before us let us look at Mr. Toynbee’s 
discussion of the history of Hellenic civilization. Gibbon 
observed, when summing up his theme in retrospect: “I 
have described the triumph of barbarism and religion.” 
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Mr. Toynbee takes this reflection as his starting-point. 
“The Hellenic society which was at its zenith in the age of 
the Antonines is thus represented as having been overthrown 
by the Northern Barbarians issuing out of the No-Man’s 
Land beyond the Imperial Frontiers along the Rhine and the 
Danube, and the Christian Church emerging from the 
subjugated but never assimilated Oriental Provinces.” So 
far from being the causes of the decline and fall, Barbarism 
and Religion in this sense are, in Mr. Toynbee’s view, the 
results and signs of disintegration; they are the External 
Proletariate and the Internal Proletariate that are produced 
when a creative minority has become a Dominant Minority 
and societies are fatally disrupted. For the causes we have 
to go back several centuries. 

In early days the Hellenic Society could provide for a 
growing population without abandoning the old-fashioned 
economy of subsistence farming. Under these conditions 
the City State was self-sufficient. By Solon’s time the pressure 
of population on food created a serious economic difficulty. 
Solon solved the problem by changing over from subsistence 
farming to specialized production, agrarian and industrial. 
But this economic revolution demanded a political revolution, 
for the City State was clearly too small a political unit when 
the Hellenic Society was living by this large-scale exchange. 
The Greeks made the fatal mistake of keeping their politics 
on the parochial plane after their economic life had assumed 
this cecumenical character. The obstacle was the inherited 
political institution of the City State. The removal of that 
obstacle was the task set to the Hellenic Society when the 
fifth century opened. The most dramatic illustration of its 
failure was the Peloponnesian War of 431-404 B.C., “a crime 
perpetrated by the Hellenic Society against the cause for 
which their civilization had come into the world,” which 
began a “‘ Time of Troubles ” which lasted for four hundred 
years before it was brought to a close by the Pax Augusta. 

There was a moment in the career of Alexander when it 
looked as if the Hellenic Society might solve this problem 
by some better method than the crude method of the Roman 
domination. If Alexander had lived to join forces with 
Zeno and Epicurus, “the Hellenes might have succeeded in 
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stepping straight out of the City State into the cosmopolis 
and in that event the Hellenic civilization might have been 
able to take on a new lease of creative life.” But Alexander’s 
premature death left the Hellenic world at the mercy of his 
ambitious and quarrelsome successors, and the consequence 
was a repetition in the third century of the catastrophe of 
the fifth, with the difference that Great Powers now took 
the place of City States. The wars between Great Powers 
ended with the triumph of Rome. Her grasp within her 
embrace of the entire Hellenic world was her crude and 
drastic response to the problem that had defeated the Athens 
of Pericles. The Pax Augusta put an end to the Interstate 
war and also to the terrible social conflicts of which the civil 
wars were the culminating horror. That Peace was ultimately 
broken by the Proletariates produced by that process of 
disintegration which had been arrested for a couple of 
centuries by the statesmanship of Augustus. 

The social conflicts were of course part of this dis- 
integration. ‘The growth of class war is traced back to the 
economic Revolution that gave the Hellenic world its new 
opportunities and its new problems. As we have seen, the 
revolution associated with the name of Solon substituted 
specialized agricultural production for export for the old 
subsistence farming. This revolution had a great effect in 
stimulating the energy and imagination of the Hellenic world. 
Unhappily it had a disastrous consequence, seen most dramati- 
cally in Italian history. The Hellenic colonies in Sicily found 
a rich market for oil and wine among the barbarians of the 
Western Mediterranean who had not yet learnt to plant 
olives and vineyards. The great victory of 480 B.c. over the 
Carthaginians left these Greeks with thousands of Carthaginian 
prisoners on their hands and they used them partly for 
plantation agriculture for this export trade. So profitable a 
system was bound to spread. The Carthaginians adopted it 
and then it was introduced into the great area of Southern 
Italy left derelict after its devastation by Hannibal’s army. 
All Roman history is darkened by the terrible consequences 
of the system to the social and political life of the capital, 
the citizens and the subjects of this great conquering Power. 
The destruction of peasant farming by the great latifundia 
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worked by the slaves who were collected at the great market 
of Delos from all the countries ravaged by Roman arms; 
the story of the Gracchi; the great slave rebellions; the 
civil wars; the efforts of the best Emperors to revive the 
old agriculture by alimenta and other devices ; the exhaustion 
of the supply of slaves with the suppression of piracy and 
the establishment of the Roman Peace ; all these are common- 
places of history. The system collapsed when the money 
economy on which it depended collapsed. “Thus the social 
cancer of plantation slavery eventually extinguished itself by 
causing the death of the society upon which it had fastened.” 
The evils so notorious in Roman history and so dramatic in 
their expression, were not of course confined to Italy and 
Sicily. Dr. Tarn shows us similar economic disturbances in 
the East. There were two revolutions at Sparta led by 
Kings Agis and Cleomenes ; a Roman army was destroyed 
by the broken men and slaves whom Aristonicus, blessed by 
Blossius the Stoic idealist, summoned to his banner ; Attica 
was ravaged by slaves from the mines of Laurium, whose 
predecessors had been the property of the blameless Nicias. 
The curse of Delos, where Strabo said you could land ten 
thousand slaves in the morning and sell them all before 
night, threw its shadow over the whole Hellenic world. 

Let us now turn to our own Western Civilization. “A 
society breaks down,” says Mr. Toynbee, “through a loss 
of harmony between its parts which is paid for by the society 
as a whole in a loss of self-determination. One source or 
disharmony between the institutions of which a society is 
composed is the introduction into the life of the society of 
new social forces—aptitudes or emotions or ideas—which 
the existing set of institutions was not originally intended to 
carry.” “ The obstructive institution may either be brought 
into harmony with the new force promptly and peaceably 
through some constructive social adjustment ; or it may be 
eliminated tardily and violently through a revolution ; or it 
may succeed in defying both adjustment and elimination, 
and in the last event some social enormity will result from 
the unnatural ‘drive’ which will now be put into the 
intractable institution automatically by the new force that 
has failed to master it.” Our Western civilization is struggling, 
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in his view, with the consequences of the introduction of two 
such social forces: industrialism and democracy. What has 
been their impact on war and slavery, the two evils that stand 
out so grimly on the record of the Hellenic Society ? 
Fortunately for our Western civilization plantation slavery 
had collapsed before our civilization began to emerge from 
the wreckage of the Graeco-Roman world in the seventh 
century A.D. There was of course a trade in slaves in the 
Middle Ages, chiefly from the countries fringing the Black 
Sea, of which Heyd gives an interesting account in his famous 
book on medieval commerce on the Levant. But this trade 
was trifling in comparison with the trade in the last centuries 
of the Roman Republic. Our Western Civilization was not 
challenged by a comparable evil until the sixteenth century 
when the great Slave Trade between Africa and the 
European colonies in the New World began. The trade grew 
rapidly and it acquired all the worst features of the old 
slavery of the Hellenic World. Mr. Coupland has put it 
that “in the southern parts of North America as well as in 
the West Indies and South America it was the worst kind 
of slavery which Europe had revived—gang slavery—a kind 
that demanded vast numbers of slaves, which precluded 
their natural increase, and which therefore required for its 
maintenance an increasing inflow of fresh stock.” De Quincey 
remarked that slavery assumed “a far coarser and more 
animal aspect ” in the West Indian slave trade than in the 
Roman world. For the horrors of the mines of Laurium or 
the gold-mines of Egypt or the great plantations in Italy 
and Sicily did not make up the whole tale of ancient slavery. 
There were pages in its history less sombre and hideous. 
The slave in the ancient world might be a doctor or a 
philosopher, an actor or a secretary, a singer or a clown, a 
teacher or a Civil Servant, and whereas in Britain’s slave 
colonies master and servant were separated by the sharpest 
contrasts of colour, occupation and religion, the ancient 
slave world grew into the Roman world, and custom and 
religion helped in life to remove those fundamental dis- 
tinctions as the law tended to modify them in the courts. 
In the Roman world slavery was softened by the teaching 
of the Stoics, but their influence was sharply limited. In the 
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Western world Christianity had taken the place of the Stoic’s 
philosophy. Bevan and Gore have shown that Christianity, 
coming into a world where philosophers were spreading far 
and wide a gentler spirit of brotherhood, gave an active 
sense of duty to the compassion that had left men sad but 
hopeless. (In Mr. Toynbee’s last volume there is a most 
interesting discussion on the difference between the detach- 
ment of the Stoic with his “philosophic pride, by him called 
virtue ” and the Christian virtue of love.) In some ways 
this new plantation slavery differed from its predecessor, for 
it never gained a foothold inside Europe, a distinction on 
whose importance Mr. Toynbee rightly insists.1 But as an 
abuse of power it is not less monstrous, and for three whole 
centuries, during which Europe was spending much of her 
energy in ravaging one continent and corrupting another, 
Christianity could make little head against this evil. There 
is perhaps a sinister significance in the history of Sir John 
Hawkins, who was knighted for his energy as a slave 
kidnapper: one of his slave-ships, in 1565, was named Jesus. 
Hawkins chose for his crest a negro in chains. The final 
destruction of this trade and slavery itself was due to one 
of the two forces with which Western Civilization has to 
make its account. “For this mercy we have to thank the 
new force of Democracy, which came into our Western 
world a little in advance of industrialism. Since Democracy 
is the political expression of Humanitarianism, and since 
Humanitarianism and Slavery are obviously mortal foes, the 
new democratic spirit put ‘drive’ into the anti-slavery 
movement at the very time when Industrialism was putting 
‘drive’ into the Peculiar Institution.” 

Industrialism and Democracy were in this case opposing 
forces. For if the Industrial Revolution had not happened, 
or had happened a century later, slavery might have died a 
peaceful death much earlier. In the course of the eighteenth 
century it had died out in several of the British colonies in 
North America. But the Industrial Revolution gave it the 
stimulus that slavery in the vineyards and olive-fields received 


1In 1769, Granville Sharp read an advertisement in the Gazefeer ; ‘‘ For sale at the 
Bull and Gate Inn, Holborn, a chestnut gelding, a Tim Whisky and a well-made, 
good-tempered Black Boy.” A small slave trade was growing up in England ; a trade 
that was killed by Granville Sharp more than by any other man or set of men. 
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in Sicily in the fifth century B.c. In the case of the great 
cotton belt in the Southern States of the North American 
Union where Whitney’s invention of the gin had made 
slave labour particularly profitable, it lasted until 1863, when 
it was destroyed after a terrible and disastrous war. Mr. 
Toynbee argues that, if there had been no Industrialism, 
Democracy might have put an end to Slavery without a 
revolution, and if there had been no Democracy “ our 
Western World would not have rid itself of slavery at the 
cheap price of a single revolutionary catastrophe.” Indeed, 
it is only necessary to read the debates in the House of 
Commons to see that the blow struck by Fox at the slave 
trade in 1806 was only just in time, for so philanthropic a 
public man as the first Sir Robert Peel had changed his mind 
and turned against abolition in the name of the cotton 
industry. The Industrial Revolution was creating a new vested 
interest, which would have been more powerful than that of 
the Liverpool merchants, if industrial Lancashire had come to 
depend on the slave trade for feeding its looms. Perhaps the 
heroic temper shown by the Lancashire working classes during 
the American Civil War is the best illustration of the effect 
of democracy on slavery. Of the war that impoverished 
them they only remembered that it was a war of liberation. 

In the case of war the position is different. Here, 
Mr. Toynbee argues, democracy and industrialism are forces 
on the same side. By a curious coincidence the American 
Civil War is the first great example of their combination. 
For the North mobilized both forces in its war with the 
South. “The Northerners fought the Slave Power with 
railways and with heavy artillery ; but these weapons forged 
by industrialism would not have decided the issue of them- 
selves if they had not been combined with the weapon of 
conscription, and conscription is a weapon that has been 
placed in a belligerent government’s hands by Democracy.” 
Why is it that we look back so wistfully to the wars of the 
eighteenth century as comparatively mild? Sterne, we 
remember, wanders about France not sure whether England 
and France are at war or at peace with each other. The 
answer is, as Mr. Toynbee shows, that the eighteenth-century 
wats were not wars of passion. From the Reformation down 
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to the end of the Thirty Years War, war had been keyed up 
to an atrocious intensity by the driving force of religious 
fanaticism. The eighteenth century was free from this spirit. 
Then in the nineteenth century war was again intensified, 
in a material sense by industrialism, in a spiritual sense by 
Democracy. 

Most people think that it is the mechanization of war 
that is the chief cause of this change, but Mr. Toynbee 
rejects this view. “ Our second thoughts remind us that the 
Wars of Religion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
came very near to wrecking our Western Civilization without 
any of these mechanical aids, and that a number of other 
civilizations—the Babylonic, the Hellenic, the Central 
American—have been completely successful in committing 
suicide through indulgence in a destructive militarism, 
though their technical equipment for the purpose would 
have seemed rudimentary even to a sixteenth-century 
Portuguese matchlockman. In all these cases the force 
which put the lethal drive into war was not material but 
spiritual; and in our own modern case in the Western 
world, where the material force of industrialism and the 
spiritual force of Democracy have both been engaged in 
keying-up our modern Western warfare, we shall see that 
Democracy has been the dominant factor.” 

Where do we get the first instance of the intensity brought 
by Democracy into war? Mr. Toynbee finds it in the 
treatment of the loyalists after the War of Independence. 
He contrasts the behaviour of the Americans at that time 
with that of the European Governments. Vergennes himself 
pressed the colonists to grant an amnesty. In Europe the 
new note of passionate concentration is sounded in the 
famous decree by which Revolutionary France met the 
challenge of Europe: Dés ce moment jusqu’a celui ot les 
ennemis auront été chassés du territoire de la République, tous les 
Francais sont en réquisition permanente pour le service des armées. 
Les jeunes gens iront au combat ; les hommes mariés forgeront les 
armes et transporteront les subsistences; les femmes feront des 
tentes, des habits et serviront dans les hépitaux ; les enfants mettront 
le vieux linge en charpie ; les vieillards se feront porter sur les 
places publiques pour exciter le courage des guerriers, précher la 
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haine des rois et lunité de la République. The wars of the 
nineteenth century revealed the passion and tenacity of the 
new national self-consciousness of which this is the earliest 
outburst. The last moderate peace terms were those imposed 
by Bismarck on the Hapsburg Monarchy in 1866. By 1871 
the German nationalism that he had fostered was too strong 
for him. “In origin and essence democracy is not parochial 
but universal, not militant but humanitarian. Its essence is 
a spirit of fraternity which knows no bounds but those of 
life itself ; and in virtue of this quality democracy exercises 
a compelling power over human souls—a power of evoking 
loyalty and devotion and enthusiasm—which the dynastic 
political dispensation of the eighteenth-century Western 
World could not have expected and perhaps did not ever 
even desire, to possess . . . Corruptio optimi pessima. Democracy 
imprisoned in parochial States degenerates into Nationalism.” 

At this point our Hellenic analogy assumes a terrifying 
look of reality. The parochial Sovereign State of our 
civilization is the parochial City State of that world. We 
are faced with the problem that defeated the Greeks in the 
fifth century. The likeness is painfully close. The Great 
War is the Peloponnesian War. Industrialism had thrown 
Europe in the nineteenth century into an all-enveloping 
economic order like that under which the Hellenic world 
was struggling for its livelihood. In both cases some political 
organization was essential. Our Great War marked the 
failure of our civilization to meet that demand just as the 
Peloponnesian War marked the similar failure of the Hellenic 
Society. In both cases we find attempts at some kind of 
larger co-operation. The Greeks have their Boeotian League, 
their Chalcidian Federal Commonwealth, their AZtolian and 
Achean League, their Amphictyonic League, just as Europe 
had her Berlin and Brussels Conferences on the future of 
Africa, her Hague Conventions, her efforts to find safety in 
a Balance of Power, her Concert of Europe, her arbitration 
and her commercial treaties. In both cases the war reduced 
civilized societies to the level of savages (compare the 
treatment of the Athenian prisoners in Syracuse with the 
merciless persecution of political opponents in Germany, 
Russia, Italy and Spain). 
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Some might look on Napoleon as the possible creator 
of a Universal State, thinking that he might have unified 
Europe. Mr. Toynbee discusses this view and rebuts it, 
with the interesting reflection that whereas Rome accepted 
the ideas of the world that she took under her rule (“ the 
statesmanship of the victors made use of the political 
inventions of the Powers annihilated by Roman arms in 
order to transform the Roman Commonwealth into a 
Hellenic Universal State”), Napoleon supplied the ideas as 
well as the administrative institutions and the military force 
on which his Universal State would have reposed. Those 
ideas, as we know from history, proved a most powerful 
stimulus, and therefore a most powerful solvent. For the 
same reason it is difficult to believe that a Universal State 
could be founded and maintained by any totalitarian ruler, 
as his rule would in this respect be more intolerable than 
that of Napoleon. Mr. Toynbee argues that if we are to 
escape the annihilation of our parochial sovereignty by a 
knock-out blow, the discovery of some new form of 
international association will come not from “ the petrified 
devotees of National sovereignty ” but from some body like 
the British Commonwealth of Nations “which has mated 
the experience of one ancient European National State with 
the plasticity of a number of ‘ new countries’ overseas ” or 
some body like the Soviet Union “which is attempting to 
organize a number of non-Western communities into an 
entirely new kind of polity on the basis of a Western 
Revolutionary idea.” He compares the first to the Roman 
and the second to the Seleucid Empire. “ Will these and 
such-like bodies politic, on the outskirts of our modern 
Western Cosmos of sovereign nations, eventually produce 
some form of political structure that will enable us to give 
more substance, before it is too late, to our inchoate League 
of Nations ?” 

At this point we may perhaps turn back and review our 
recent history from another angle in the light of Mr. Toynbee’s 
analysis. It is possible to draw comfort as well as warning 
from his history. That war will become more and more 
terrible is likely enough. It is more terrible not only because 
industrialism has given it new weapons, but also because 
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industrialism has given it a new seriousness. Cicero con- 
trasted Rome’s treatment of her Latin enemies with her savage 
treatment of Carthage and Corinth. Who was responsible 
for those brutalities ? The hard-faced business men led by 
Cato. All that they valued in life seemed to them at stake. 
So in the last war each State believed that on its result 
depended the difference for each people between stability 
and distress, if not ruin. If men are convinced that war 
decides as between two peoples which of them shall have 
power over the new sources of material strength created by 
the industrial system, war is inevitably pitiless and impatient 
of any kind of restraint. 

There is a second way in which industrialism has given 
war and all political antagonism a new malignity. Mr. 
Toynbee describes the defeat of slavery by democracy, 
showing that in this regard our civilization has been more 
successful than its predecessor. But, as he showed, slavery 
itself was only part of the social disease of the ancient world. 
Slavery is a vast evil in itself both because it deprives a man, 
as Homer put it, of half his virtue, because it inflicts wide- 
spread misery, and because it corrupts and brutalizes the 
free. But it was also one aspect of the general demoralization 
of social life. As we look at Europe to-day and consider 
merely the external phenomena of industrialism, as we look 
at the derelict areas in Great Britain, at the methods employed 
in Germany, Russia and Italy for averting the paralysis of 
unemployment, we can well understand why Europe to-day 
is cursed by a stasis, in comparison with which 1848, the 
year of red memories for our fathers, is little more than a 
disturbance in the street. ‘The strife between Communist, 
Fascist and Nazi might thus recall the violence that Italy 
suffered at the hands of Marius and Sulla. Of that violence 
we might remember that if Sulla might look to Conservatives 
as respectable as Mussolini and Hitler look to the English 
rich, Cicero, Plutarch and St. Augustine all regarded him as 
the symbol of Rome’s collapse into brutality. In Marxism 
we may see a revolt of the proletariate in which a ruthless 
religion like that which fired the two great revolts of Asia 
Minor has swept across two continents. A world that has 
never recovered from the shock of industrialism is sick with 
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injustice and distress, like the world in which Aristonicus 
sought to avenge, while building “the City of the Sun,” 
the unspeakable cruelties the East suffered in the days when 
Roman avatice was its own master. 

Here then are two evils. There is a third. Different 
parts of Europe stand at different stages of history. The 
present reviewer has always remembered the remark made 
to him by a Balkan politician at Paris during the Peace 
Conference. “‘ Your Western nations,” he said, “ think this 
is the end of war. They regard war as a great calamity. 
For us war is part of our life.” Europe contains satisfied 
and peaceable States: Great Britain, France, Scandinavia ; 
dissatisfied and ambitious States: Germany and Italy; and 
States that still nurse the fierce anf passionate memories of 
primitive peoples. It is not difficult here to find the forces 
that Gibbon included under “ Barbarism”: the “ external 
proletariate ” of liberal and Western civilization. 

Now nobody looking back over the half-century before 
the Great War could think that what was wrong with 
Europe was the love of war. Most peoples lived in dread 
of war. The ferocity with which war was conducted and 
the severity with which defeat was punished were both 
symptoms of that dread. What was wrong was its anarchy. 
Now in one sense that anarchy had been intensified by 
democracy, for it had been intensified by the more self- 
conscious nationalism of the nineteenth century. But there 
is another sense in which democracy may put an end to it. 
For this anarchy represents the failure of creative power. 
Before the war the world, thrown by this time into a 
universal economy, was still organized in a great number of 
mutually-suspicious political units. The war provided the 
opportunity for reconstruction. The three leading Powers 
at the Peace Conference were the three Powers who had had 
the chief share in creating the liberal institutions of the 
world: the United States, France and Great Britain. At 
the Peace they failed, for though they created a new institution 
in the League of Nations, they combined with this constructive 
energy a total and fatal inability to treat the immediate 
problem of the restoration of Europe with generosity, 
imagination or foresight. Europe was thus thrown into 
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confusion. In that confusion two States have resorted to 
what Mr. Toynbee calls Archaism. Rostovzeff contrasted 
the new Empire in which Diocletian copied the State worship 
of Egypt with the noble ideas that had found expression in 
the civilization that Rome had shared with Greece. So 
Germany and Italy, repudiating all that Europe had learnt 
about human dignity and respect for freedom from her 
Hellenic and her Christian past, built up States on a primitive 
basis of racial and tribal exclusiveness maintained by mass 
excitement and mass fear. In this crisis the three Liberal 
Powers defaulted. What was wrong with Great Britain, 
France and the United States was not that they were war- 
like ; far from it. What was wrong with them was that they 
all behaved like dominarft minorities. They had neither the 
courage nor the imagination to defend the Christian and liberal 
inheritance of Europe, and to give strength and substance 
to the League of Nations. They relapsed into the nationalism 
of a selfish, ignominious and short-sighted prudence. 

What then of the proletariate? Mr. Toynbee points out 
that democracy, though in one respect it gives strength to 
the dangerous spirit of nationalism, is in another respect 
international in temper. It destroyed slavery because it is 
“the political expression of humanitarianism.” Nothing is 
more striking in recent history than the contrast between 
the ruling classes and the working classes in their view of 
European questions. One might have supposed that the 
most bitter differences at a time of widespread unemployment 
would be over domestic issues, but the question of our 
obligations to Europe has divided rich and poor more 
bitterly than any question of wages or hours or taxes, or even 
questions that directly affect dignity and pride as well as 
comfort. Throughout the nineteenth century a European 
sense has been much more active in the working classes than 
in the ruling classes, and Gladstone’s power through the last 
phase of his career rested on the moral imagination of a 
democracy, like him, more eager for justice than for empire. 

Of the unknown quantities in this anxious prospect the 
most important perhaps is the future of organized Christianity. 
Churches are subject to all the temptations and vicissitudes 
of political societies. (Mr. Toynbee’s masterly study of the 
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Papacy is one of his most fascinating chapters.) They are 
apt to find themselves in the hands of rulers whose spirit is 
that of a dominant and not that of a creative minority. When 
this happens, democracy, nursing the resentment of a 
proletariate, often takes to anticlericalism. Communism, 
though it is of course much more than anticlericalism, is 
in part an expression of this resentment. It is significant 
that as an anti-God movement it has been most violent in 
Russia and in Spain, the two countries where more than 
anywhere else the Church seemed to defend with all its special 
authority the abuses of the State and the coarse power of the 
rich. Mr. Toynbee shows in an interesting chapter that 
Marxism owes a great deal to Christian ideas, little as those 
who direct its attacks on Christianity would like to acknow- 
ledge any debt to such a source. M. Maritain puts this, too, 
in “True Humanism.” “He (the Christian) knows that 
Communism is a parasite on the historic movement of 
emancipation of the wage-slaves of labour which is at once 
normal and inevitable in itself, and of those exigencies of 
justice which are like ‘the indignant sou! of nature,’ truths 
of Christian origin which are worn by long waiting.” 
To-day Christianity finds itself, in the view of such dis- 
tinguished Catholics as Cardinal Verdier and M. Maritain, 
charged with the duty of defending ideas and principles that 
ate common to the liberal tradition and the Christian 
tradition of Europe. If that spirit spreads under the pressure 
of persecution, and the Catholic Church learns the lesson, 
democracy may escape from what has been one of the main 
causes of its weakness and of its violence on the Continent. 
This may give a new and hopeful turn to the process described 
by Mr. Toynbee. For at one stage, as he reads history, the 
revolt produced by the failure that turns a creative into a 
dominant minority gives to the larger sympathies of the 
outclassed world a power that passes from violence to religion, 
from resentment to creation. This is what happened in the 
closing chapters of the Graeco-Roman world. The slave 
revolts live in the legends of massacre and of a punishment 
scarcely exceeded in horror by the vengeance that Carthage 
took on her mutinous mercenaries. Along the whole length 
of the Appian Way the traveller heard the groan of a slave 
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stretched upon the cross. But in this same world of misery 
were bred and nursed the first religions of universal com- 
passion, and the greatest of them kept alive the best tradition 
of the civilisation that was breaking down, and taught Europe 
to build upon its ruins. “ Worlds,” says M. Maritain, “‘ which 
have risen in heroism lie down in fatigue, for new heroisms 
and new suffering to come in their turn and bring the dawn 
of another day.” 
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MODERN SOCIETY AND THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


By MarGaret COLE 


HIS article is not a general article about the reform 

of the English educational system, about which a 

very great deal, most of it valuable, has already 

been written. It is only about the curriculum of 
education to-day ; but it is not even about the whole of the 
curriculum. Its thesis is that no educational system, in any 
country, can be said to be doing its duty, either to society 
or to its pupils, unless it has fairly clearly, even if not explicitly, 
formulated to itself an idea of what it is setting out to teach— 
what things it considers the citizens of a modern, industrial, 
democratic or quasi-democratic community ought, as a basic 
minimum, to vow; that our educational systems have 
signally failed to formulate such an ideal; and that, as a 
result, the content of our children’s schooldays is still felt 
by many of them to be both more boring than it need be and 
also—which is a far more serious criticism—pointless. It is 
a consciousness of this, I believe, which causes many 
reformers, who on social grounds have earnestly supported 
the raising of the school-leaving age, to feel—even if they 
sternly repress them—certain lurking doubts about the 
educational value of prolonging for another year or two the 
training which children are at present undergoing ; and interviews 
with representative school-leavers within a few years after 
their departure from school are not very encouraging. 

Iam, then, limiting myself to a discussion of the curriculum 
on its informational side—to a discussion of what information 
and on what subjects we, as a community, ought to require 
our citizens to possess. I shall not, primarily, be regarding 
education and educational subjects as a means of “ training 
the character.” No doubt character-training is very important. 
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But, in the first place, English schools, of whatever type, have 
for generations devoted more attention to character-training 
than to any other aspect of education whatever. This is no 
less true of the “modern” schools than of the ancient 
foundations, as anyone can discover by studying their 
programmes, ideals, and discussions ; indeed, the impression 
occasionally created by some of the most modern is that a kind 
of inverted character-building is almost their sole concern. 
But it is not, I think, lack of character-training which is the 
chief defect in the ordinary English citizen of to-day ; it is 
ignorance of so many elementary things which he ought to 
know. 

I am, of course, aware that the answer I shall give to the 
question: “ What ought an English citizen of to-day to 
know and to understand?” would, if put into practice, 
involve considerable changes in the time-tables, the teaching 
and (horror of horrors) in the examination systems appertaining 
to both classes of education, the education-for-the-rich which 
is called Public-school and the education-for-the-poor which 
is called State, and that to hope for immediate radical changes 
in these departments is to hope for the moon—or a revolution. 
But to work with some clear ideal in view is more encouraging 
than to work with none, and such an ideal, also, may provide 
a standard according to which other people’s proposals (as, 
for instance, those contained in the Spens Report) can be 
measured, criticised, and possibly moulded. It is with this 
end in view that the suggestions which follow, for a minimum 
standard of educational acquirement, are offered. 

1 have said that we have at present no thought-out standard 
of modern educational needs ; and it is very intelligible that 
we should not, for we have no national educational system. 
Not since the Renaissance, at least, have we as a nation felt 
the urgent need which came, for example, to the French a 
hundred and fifty years ago and to the Russians twenty years 
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ago, of instructing the citizens of our country, definitely and 
precisely, on such matters as they must, for the safety and 
prosperity of the State, be made to understand; and the 
classical-grammar-curriculum of the Renaissance, however 
universal may have been its intentions, declined quickly into 
a preserve of the well-off—declined even before it became 
obsolete as an instruction in modern life. Obsolete as it 
became, however, it survived, and still survives, as the basis 
of the training of the governing class, even though it has to 
a certain extent, and reluctantly, been “‘ modernised,” not in 
accordance with any rational plan, but as a result of the fierce 
pressure of reformists who have succeeded in spatchcocking 
into the curriculum some science, some modern languages, 
some music, etc.—often producing grave mental indigestion 
in the objects of their care. For since almost every subject, 
in order to be permitted at all, had to stand up against the 
claims of the classics, and to demand that an equal amount 
of time should be spent on it, it has too often happened that 
a child wishing to learn science, for example, was told that 
he could not unless he was prepared to devote as much time 
to it as his father in his schooldays devoted to Latin and 
Greek. No doubt that is true, if the aim is to turn out 
technical scientific experts, as the older education aimed at 
turning out specialists in apt quotation and the writing of 
Babu Latin—but is the aim of education primarily to turn out 
specialists ? And, in any event, what becomes of the other 
subjects ? 

On the other hand, we have the State educational system, 
covering (at present) over ninety per cent of our school- 
children, whose aim, at its inception, was to do no more than 
provide the absolute minimum of technique (not of know- 
ledge) necessary for a factory population in a “ Christian ” 
country. This system, it is true, has also been modified in 
the direction of wider culture by the unremitting efforts of 
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elementary school reformers. But here again, no definite 
plan has been followed, and elementary school teachers who 
are enthusiastic about their work are quite understandably 
indignant at any suggestion that their curriculum should be 
firmly laid down term by term (as is common in many foreign 
countries) by the Board of Education. 

This, then, is the historical background. But what do we 
want to-day? I am suggesting a minimum curriculum, and 
I am suggesting it, definitely, for all children, of whatever 
class. I think that the ignorance of the average public-schoolboy 
(I am not speaking of outstanding personalities) of things 
and facts which he ought to know is just as serious a problem 
as the ignorance of the child who leaves school at fourteen ; 
that, however strong our class-system and its reflection in 
our school system, the minimum of education required is 
increasingly the same for citizens of all sorts; and that, 
accordingly, wherever the child is taught and whatever the 
method used, the basic minima (unless we are really going 
in for a caste-system plus umbrella-worship) should be the 
same for all. What should it be? 

As I see it, the absolute essentials are five, which I will 
set down as they occur to me, not implying thereby any 
priority of importance : 

(1) English. Under this heading I include both 
speaking and writing of English. Spoken English, 
judging by results, is very inadequately taught in most 
schools ; and the writing of English, again judging by 
results, is in even worse case. It is impossible, within 
the compass of a short article, to embark upon discussion 
about the actual methods of teaching English—which, 
indeed, is difficult; but it should be possible, at least, 
to teach children to write sentences which express what 
the writer means, and do not, through incompetence, 
express the exact opposite, or, as so often happens, 
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express nothing whatever. More than this I do not 
think it is practicable to demand of everybody. I should 
desire that those who are in charge of the teaching of 
written English in schools should so plan their instruction 
that it would provide a ground-work for (2) appreciation 
of literary style and (4) understanding of the basis of 
language, upon which a study of other languages could 
subsequently be built. The only justification for the 
subject which is called English Grammar, and the only 
way of teaching it which gives it any meaning, is to 
relate it to the structure of other languages which are 
nearly akin, that is, to teach it comparatively ; and by this 
method quite young children can acquire an interest 
in foreign languages which is not roused by a study of 
elementary French and Latin as such. English Literature, 
as a compulsory subject, is an abomination. 

(2) The language of numbers. In a civilisation 
based, as ours is, so largely upon calculation, it is essential 
that its citizens should understand the principles of 
mathematical calculation, and should know how to 
employ them. This means that mathematics must be a 
compulsory school subject; but it emphatically does 
not imply mathematics as at present taught. The 
mathematical programme of the ordinary school is 
meaningless ; it does not make any attempt to show the 
child what mathematics are for, and it wastes a great 
deal of time trying to turn the non-mathematical mind, 
by incessant preoccupation with puzzles like quadratic 
equations, into a mathematical virtuoso; it is the 
equivalent of the endless scales and arpeggios which made 
up the music teaching of my youth. But it is not 
necessary, in order to understand and to appreciate 
music, to be a brilliant performer of arpeggios; nor 
should it be necessary, in order to understand the 
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ot meaning and purpose of mathematics, to be a brilliant 
id performer on the surds. It is a great pity that so many— 
of not quite all—of those who have really interested them- 
nm | selves in the reformation of school curricula and school 
yn teaching have been entirely unmathematical. Fortunately, 
of however, there is little need for any very difficult 
ld pioneering work ; a thorough popularisation of Professor 
1e Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million would do all that 
ly is necessary, for a generation or two, at least; I am 
to sure that I am not the only moderate school mathe- 
re matician to whom that great book brought unexpected 
Lis enlightenment. 
st (3) The principles and methods of science and 
of scientific thought. In a civilisation such as ours, I think 
a, few would dispute the desirability of this subject, though 

some might question its practicability. But here again 
on I should observe that the purpose of including science 
ial in the curriculum is not to make, or attempt to make, 
of the majority of citizens practising scientists, any more 
to than practising mathematicians, and that, therefore, 
>a a lengthy repetition of technical exercises is not the 
eS aim. I would also, in passing, suggest that the “‘ Nature 
he Study ” which is so often the opening of science in 
is schools, is not necessarily the best. Botany is to many 
the a very dull subject indeed; a better beginning might 
eat well be made with astronomy or biology. 
nd, (4) The elements of politics and economics, /.e., how 
itic the country is governed and how the living of its 
the inhabitants is provided. Of course these are “ contro- 
ade versial ” subjects, in the sense that a frank discussion 
not of either politics or economics, in their moral aspects, 
jate soon raises questions which are very difficult to answer. 
nor The Socialist may feel that it is impossible to teach 
the politics or economics honestly in a capitalist system and 
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under capitalist paymasters; the Conservative that, if 
once these subjects are admitted into the school curri- 
culum, the way will be clear for all manner of subversive 
propaganda. It may be for this reason that the Spens 
Report at this point threw up the sponge and stated that 
it was impossible to teach politics and economics, even 
for the School Certificate. But if that is really so, if 
our civilisation is so class-divided that there is really 
nothing, in politics or economics, that our children can 
safely be taught, then surely our civilisation itself has 
thrown up the sponge. I would rather suggest, not 
believing that we have yet reached that point, that there 
is a great deal, both about the facts and methods of 
government, and about the facts and methods of economic 
life, which we could teach all citizens, whatever their 
station in life, and whatever our own opinions, and of 
which they ate now most disastrously ignorant. At 
any rate, I would with every confidence try. 

(5) Finally, in an artificial town-dwelling society, it is 
obvious that every member of it should possess some 
clear and accurate knowledge of personal and public 
hygiene, should know how to keep himself in reasonable 
health, both by understanding of his own body and by 
suitable exercise; and should understand also how 
cities and large collections of humanity are kept in 
health. This involves some study of local government 
(which links on to the political instruction), some 
physiology (which could rationally be related to the 
biological part of item 3), and some definite physical 
training through games, camps, gymnastics, or other 
means. But physical training, however good and 
comprehensive, cannot of course be a substitute for 
proper teaching on health. 

The above seem to me the essential subjects in which 
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every citizen of our modern state, whatever his status, must 
be equipped with adequate instractions. I have, of course, 
omitted many subjects. For example, I have not included 
any language other than English, because I do not think it 
can really be argued that a foreign language—still less Latin— 
is indispensable to a modern Englishman; and in any case 
the majority of those who have had to study a second 
language at school turn out unable to read or speak it to any 
purpose. I have also, though with considerably more 
hesitation, omitted history and geography, because these 
subjects, while of immense interest to those who can appreciate 
them, ate apt to prove a complete blank to those who cannot. 
(There is, however, a case for the blind learning, in a manner 
abhorrent to all true historians and geographers, of a few 
facts and dates, upon which a later study can be hung.) 
Furthermore, I have excluded art in all its forms, as a com- 
pulsory subject: singing might be an exception, but I think 
singing, if it is to include those many to whom God has not 
given a voice, should be classified with games. 

The result, when all these other subjects are excluded, 
may seem a narrow curriculum. But I would ask those who 
make that comment to remember that my suggestions are 
for a minimum, a standatd which is demanded of all. I do 
not for a moment suggest that this minimum requirement 
is all that should be included in the education, even of 
those whose education will cease at the earliest possible 
stage. One advantage of the early public-school “ classical ” 
education, before Arnold of Rugby got at it and established 
the principle that the young boy of the English governing 
class must be kept occupied all the time, lest he should get 
into mischief or corrupt others younger than himself, was 
that along with the classical grind it provided ample leisure 
for the prosecution of leisure activities such as bird-nesting 
or amateur science. (Let those who doubt this re-read the 
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first part of Jom Brown’s Schooldays, before Arnold had really 
got under way.) I should like to bring back this ideal of 
leisure pursuits into the schools of this country. And I 
should therefore like to see—a proposal which I have not 
space to explain in full—a system under which there were 
a number of lessons in various non-compulsory subjects, 
such as history and geography, which children would in 
their early years be required to attend, but not to be examined 
in them unless they chose; in which, however, they could 
present themselves for examination. History, geography, 
English literature, and foreign languages, are subjects which 
might thus be taught, by lessons or lectures, wireless talks, 
films, gramophone records, and any other of the best modern 
methods; and while a distinction should be drawn between 
those pupils who are taking them seriously (as for examination 
purposes) and those who are not, this should not mean that 
a low standard of work should be permitted to the serious 
ones. It might mean a somewhat different standard than 
that now prevailing, as, for example, for history in the 
General Schools Examination ; but that might be all to the 
good. For the purpose of this second class of subjects is 
not to begin training specialists—that is yet another stage— 
but to provide a cultural groundwork in various subjects 
which may be further followed up. With the ever-increasing 
volume of human knowledge, and the obstinate refusal of the 
human day to lengthen itself beyond twenty-four hours, we 
must realise that we cannot hope, in childhood and 
adolescence, to complete a really comprehensive education. 
Education must go on throughout life ; what we need to do 
in youth is to decide upon our basic minimum, make sure 
that that is learned, and thereby provide full opportunity for 
the acquiring of what else is desirable, rather than attempt 
to cram the day so that there is no margin left for independent 
choice or independent thought. 
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DEMOCRACY AND DISSENT 


By Cart JOACHIM FRIEDRICH 


HE civic dissensions of our generation have, by a 

curious paradox, generated an increasing emphasis 

upon the necessity of agreement upon fundamentals 

as an essential condition of a working democracy. 
More than thirty years ago, Lord Balfour wrote: “ Our 
whole political machinery presupposes a people so funda- 
mentally at one that they can safely afford to bicker.” In 
saying so, he summed up in a felicitous formula the political 
philosophy of British conservatives from Burke to Bagehot. 
The traditionalism of these writers always dwelt upon the 
wisdom of past ages, as contrasted with the present, and 
upon the wisdom of the intelligent and educated classes as 
the high priests of this precious heritage. 

Agreement upon fundamentals has, however, been 
expounded with almost the same insistence by progressive 
critics of contemporary society. Harold Laski, in his 
Parliamentary Government in England, cites Balfoutr’s view at 
least five times. But whereas the insistence of the con- 
servatives upon homogeneity as a necessary concomitant of 
successful government was meant as an argument against 
such doctrines as the class struggle, Laski would stress it to 
buttress his contention that parliamentary government is 
doomed, because the class struggle is a “fact” with which 
you have to reckon. I myself, impressed with the readiness 
with which this argument could be employed to explain the 
breakdown of German constitutionalism, emphasized agree- 
ment upon fundamentals as a necessary condition of 
constitutional government.’ 

It seems highly questionable whether fundamental agree- 
ment, or the absence of dissent in matters of basic significance, 

1In my Constitutional Government and Politics, part chs. VIII-X. 
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is really a necessary or even a desirable condition for a 
constitutional democracy. When one considers the frantic 
efforts which the totalitarian regimes are making to secure 
uniformity of opinion and belief,’ one is bound to ask 
whether this insistence upon agreement on fundamentals, far 
from being an essential concomitant of democracy, is not 
really alien to its very conception. 

A curious transformation of views, a gradual shift of 
emphasis and broadening of the frame of reference, can be 
observed in this doctrine of fundamental agreement. As we 
move from Burke to contemporary American views, we find 
this agreement to be considered essential now for the English 
government of the eighteenth century, now for democracy 
at large. For when Burke urged his traditionalism, he was 
thinking of “government by a territorial aristocracy,” to 
use John Morley’s trenchant phrase. Bagehot, in developing 
his doctrine of the English as a deferential nation®, was 
preoccupied with English Parliamentarianism as it worked 
after the Reform Act—a government by the middle class, 
as he saw it. Balfour, no doubt, had somewhat similar 
matters in mind when he used his Balfouresquely vague 
“we.” Harold Laski, in turn, speaks of representative 
government, a still broader category, and claims that it 
(even in Bagehot’s view) is based upon the prerequisite of a 
body of citizens fundamentally at one upon all major objects 
of governmental activity.* Others in England and America 
have gone so far as to extend this insistence upon agreed 
fundamentals to the party system, like G. D. H. Cole,* or to 
democracy in general. Aristocracy, Parliamentarianism, 


representative government, party system, democracy—here 


1 These efforts are common knowledge, as far as the Hitler Reich and the Soviet 
Union are concerned. The same case is well made for Mussolini in Herman Finet’s 
Mussolini’s Italy. 

*The English Constitution, ch. IX. 

3 Parliamentary Government, pp. 4 ff. 

* See e.g. The Intelligent Man’s Guide through World Chaos, p. 603. 
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is a steady progression from the more limited to the more 
general statement of a principle. To complete the circle, it 
may be well to remind ourselves that absolutists like Hobbes 
and the natural law writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century generally insisted upon uniformity of views as the 
necessary condition of all government. But may it not be 
that modern constitutional democracy is the endeavour 
precisely to organize government in such a way that agreement 
on fundamentals need not be secured ? 

Balfour’s formula recalls Rousseau’s conviction that there 
must be some binding general views, a unity of outlook 
which constitutes the rea/ constitution. Of this real con- 
stitution Rousseau had said that “ it takes on every day new 
powers, when other laws decay or die out, restores or takes 
their place, keeps a whole people in the ways in which it 
was meant to go, and insensibly replaces authority by the 
force of habit.” Rousseau is here speaking of morality, of 
custom, above all of public opinion. . . . In view of the fact 
that Rousseau is the philosopher of democracy par excellence, 
we might be tempted to consider this citation as a further 
bit of evidence in support of the contention that agreement 
on fundamentals is essential to democracy. But are we not 
justified in recalling that Rousseau is even more the 
philosopher of totalitarian nationalism, the inspirer of Hegel, 
and the prophet of Napoleon, of Hitler, even of Stalin ? 

Instead of extending this ideological inquiry, it may be 
more conclusive to consider some factual evidence. What 
are fundamentals, after all? R. Bassett has asserted that the 
English politician has a well-grounded distaste for such 
fundamentals. Most American politicians would probably 
agree. Bassett then cites Halifax: “‘ Weighty as the word 
appeareth, no Feather has been more blown about in the 
World than this word, Fundamental.”? Halifax, who played 


*R. Bassett, The Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy (1935), p. 126. 
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such a significant role in the Glorious Revolution, was 
known in his time as “‘ The Trimmer.” The gibe undoubtedly 
was inspired by the religious dogmatism of his time; for, 
as is well known, Halifax took a very broad view of religion. 
He is said to have remarked that he could not digest iron 
like an ostrich nor swallow all that the divines sought to 
impose upon the world. Religion certainly would be con- 
sidered by most men a “fundamental.” The bitterest 
conflicts have arisen over it in the totalitarian regimes. But 
as assuredly there has been no agreement on that fundamental 
under constitutional democracy. Both in Switzerland and 
in the United States, the two most markedly democratic 
countries in the world, the people have for a long time 
agreed to disagree on religious issues of the most far-reaching 
implication. All kinds of protestants, catholics, Jews, atheists 
and agnostics have participated in public affairs, and the 
principle of complete equality of rights for all religious 
views is laid down in the bill of rights. The federal 
organization of both countries has, to be sure, helped to 
neutralize this issue. But there can be little doubt that 
centralization would not alter the situation materially. 
Another fundamental cleavage engendering bitter conflicts 
in our age is national cultural differences. In their attack 
upon Czechoslovakia, the Nazis continually harped upon the 
compound nationality structure of Czechoslovakia as a sure 
sign of the country’s doom. From their totalitarian stand- 
point they could not imagine the peaceful collaboration of 
people “fundamentally at odds.” But Switzerland is built 
upon an even more difficult nationality structure, since each 
of the component groups belongs culturally to one of the 
great aggressive nations of Europe. To enhance the difficulty 
further, these groups are also divided by religious differences. 
Still, constitutional democracy has flourished in Switzerland 
as nowhere else, suggesting that it is peculiarly adapted to 
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countries which require a government of people divided 
upon fundamentals. We have to allow, of course, that the 
three distinct cultural groups are united by a long tradition 
of certain common political customs which through centuries 
separated them from the surrounding monarchical regimes. 
But the question remains: how could they develop such a 
political community, since they are so deeply divided, if 
fundamental disagreement is incompatible with constitu- 
tionalism ? This case is strengthened further by a glance at 
the United States. The American melting-pot is proverbial. 
As in Switzerland, so in the United States it would be very 
mistaken to imagine that these distinct cultural groups embrace 
each other in loving affection. Far from it. As H. L. 
Mencken has shown in his American Language, Americans 
have coined a mass of derogatory slang words to designate 
these different nationalities: wop for Italian, chink for 
Chinese, limey for English, and a host of others’. “ The 
English have relatively few aliens in their midst, and in 
consequence they have developed nothing comparable to 
our huge repertory of opprobious names for them.” What 
is more, the difficulties which arose over Irish obstruction 
in the House of Commons persuaded many Englishmen (as 
well as such scholars as Redlich) that national cultural 
divisions were calamitous for representative government, 
when perhaps they only were so for that peculiarly sensitive 
mechanism, English parliamentary government. Redlich 
approached the problem with the nationality conflicts of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire in the back of his mind, and hence 
was perhaps too ready to generalize on that account; for 
parliamentarianism certainly worked badly in pre-war Austria. 
But it should be noted that both Switzerland and the United 
States have provided for a separate and distinct executive 

1See op. cit. p. 294 ff. There are half a dozen for the Germans, the Jews, the 


Scandinavian, and as many as sixteen for the Negro. In a footnote, Mencken points 
out that “ the effects of race antagonism upon language are still to be investirated.” 
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establishment which proposes to the representative and 
popularly-elected assemblies, but must submit to their shifting 
majorities. Writers contrasting the British parliamentary 
system with the American scheme have often failed to take 
this aspect of the matter into account. 

A third, and probably to-day the most crucial, funda- 
mental issue is now posed by views on property, that is 
to say, social and economic philosophy. It is at this point 
that Laski, Cole and other writers insist that the deepest 
cleavage exists and threatens the future of representative 
government, of the party system, of constitutionalism, of 
democracy. Without trying to settle here the tortuous ques- 
tion of which is the most fundamental, religion, nationality or 
property—which admittedly involves the broader question of 
one’s interpretation of history—no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained at the present time that views on property are 
amongst the most explosive and in every sense fundamental. 
But can it truly be said that disagreements on this score have 
disrupted the working of constitutional democracy ? I hardly 
think so. From the very beginning of American history, 
upward surges of democratic feeling have been associated 
with social radicalism. It was so with “ Jeffersonian 
democracy,” with the issues which led to the civil war, with 
the Granger movement of the eighties, and evidently with 
mote recent developments. The civil war—the war among 
the states, as it is called in the South—is often cited as 
evidence proving the necessity of agreement upon funda- 
mentals. This is misleading. For one of the most astonishing 
chapters of the political history of American democracy 
is the unquestioning, matter-of-course fashion in which 
everyone in the United States returned to their constitu- 
tional tradition, once the war was at an end, in spite of 
the fact the Lincoln had, in the course of four years of 
war, accumulated in his hands as much power as any human 
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being ever possessed. The Swiss Sonderbundskrieg provides a 
parallel, though here civil war was the prelude to a 
comprehensive constitutional reform. What matters is the 
fact that fundamental disagreements on property are not 
fatal to the operation of constitutional democracy, though 
they may be to a parliamentary system in which a bare 
majority, as soon as they have secured a victory at the polls, 
can proceed to extreme measures." In general, a system 
providing for government by a partisan majority is subject 
to greater troubles from fundamental disunity. It has to fall 
back upon voluntary self-restraint, an unreliable expedient at 
best.? 

Many good men who look upon themselves as ardent 
believers in democracy do not realize that their counsels of 
perfection provide the very materials out of which the 
anti-democratic movements are forged. “‘ We have to make 
the public interest conception supreme in our democracy 
over localism, pressure politics, and class struggle, if 
democracy is to realize economic security.” But how are 
we going to accomplish that ? The very man who cries out 
in this fashion, will in the next breath concede that Jim 
Farley is right in guessing how our democracy does work. 
A democracy is by its very definition a government in which 
the mass of ordinary men and women have an ultimate veto 
on all matters of general policy. Lofty sentiments about the 
public interest, about fundamentals and all the rest are 
usually coupled, whether explicitly or tacitly, with aristo- 
cratic notions about an elite which ought to guide the common 
man. Burke, whom we have seen to be one of our arch- 
fundamentalists, displays this contempt for the common man 

1 See “‘ One Majority against Another,” by C. J. Friedrich, in The Southern Review, 
vol. V, pp. 42 ff. for a critical estimate of extreme majoritarian ideology. 

2 Bassett, in the work cited above, seems to fall back upon this hope. It leads him 
to such unrealistic statements as “‘ it is hoped that the Conservative Party . . . will 
appreciate the importance of dealing with this matter (the reform of the House of 


Lords) in a democratic spirit, and not with the partisan objective of crippling a Labour 
Government,” p. 236. 
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all through his writings. “‘ Those who would engage in 
great public schemes must be proof against . . . what is worst 
of all, the presumptuous judgment of the ignorant upon 
their designs.” Bagehot, likewise, is full of such judgments. 
The English he thought happily a “ deferential nation ” and 
hence by their inbred readiness to defer to the judgments of 
their betters eminently qualified for representative govern- 
ment: “In theory it is desirable that this highest class of 
wealth and leisure should have an influence far out of 
proportion to its mere number : a perfect constitution would 
find for it a delicate expedient to make its fine thought tell 
upon the surrounding cruder thought.”* But, fortunately, 
Bagehot does not have to worry about the English. “It 
has been thought strange, but there are nations in which the 
numerous unwiser part wishes to be ruled by the less 
numerous wiser part. The numerical majority is ready, ts 
eager to delegate its power of choosing its ruler to a certain 
select minority. It abdicates in favour of its elite, and 
consents to obey whoever that elite may confide in.” 
Undoubtedly, there are quite a few people who still agree 
with Bagehot. When I was last in England an eminent 
American informed me that the clue to the superiority of 
British politics was his (I take it highly deferential) groom 
who, though miserably paid, would not vote for the Labour 
Party, because, says he, “that party is not fit to govern.” 
I do not presume to render judgment in such matters of 
ultimate perfection. But I think it can be said without 
hesitation that if the eminent American is right about the 
groom, and the groom is typical of British politics, then 
Britain is a good long way from democracy, as that way of 
life is understood in the United States. I do not, however, 
believe that the seven-odd million voters of the Labour Party 


would quite agree with the opinion I have quoted. They are 


1 It will be readily recognized that this is rank Platonism, and implies the idea of 
a guardian class. 
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much more likely to agree with the mass of Americans who 
believe that for democtatic politics character and common 
sense and integrity are more important than intelligence and 
learning and all the wealth and leisure in the world. General 
policies which are so complicated that the average citizen 
cannot grasp them must, in a democracy, be foregone. A 
policy is either of such a clear and simple nature that it can be 
put into understandable terms or it is no good. What matters 
in a democracy is the common man. That does not mean 
the individual common man ; it means the composite picture 
of common men in the aggregate. I do not hold that worker 
Jones or farmer Miller can out-argue a professor. But the 
fact of the matter is that it does not make much difference 
whether he can or not. What matters is that the millions of 
farmers and workers can out-vote, and ought to out-vote, the 
“elite”’ if they disagree with them. Americans are not a 
deferential nation, nor are the Swiss, nor even the French. 
That is why they are committed to the democratic way of 
life. Quite a few Britishers, at least, seem to be of the same 
opinion. 

It is very striking that the anti-democratic philosophies 
whole-heartedly agree with Bagehot’s emphasis upon the 
elite. The Nazis have their folkish elite, the Marxists their 
Communist elite. The mass of men, whether Germans or 
workers, are, according to them, too slow-witted to follow 
the gyrations of a super-mind, such as Hitler or Stalin. 
They must be led, if necessary by force, to perceive their 
“real” interest, the public interest. But suppose for a 
moment that the public interest is an imaginary value, a 
rhetorical formula? Has there ever been any substantial 
agreement as to what constitutes the public interest? In 
view of the vast amount of fundamental disagreement 
throughout the life of a working democracy in actual 
operation, could there ever have been any such agreement ? 
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What is in the public interest, can be known in a democracy 
only through the process of working out agreements as you 
go along. The a priori conception of a public interest goes 
with the idea of an elite, and hence with bureaucracy, 
aristocracy and the rest. What we need in a democracy is a 
working scheme as we go along, irrespective of our dis- 
agreement on fundamentals. 

The foregoing brings us to the problem of method or 
procedure. The abuse of democratic procedures by anti- 
democratic movements has raised the question in its most 
perplexing form. In a recent discussion, Professor Hula, 
in insisting upon agreement on fundamentals, has said: 
“Democracy is doomed when there is not, or is no longer, 
common agreement at least on the point that political 
decisions have to be based rather on consent than on force. 
There can be no doubt that such an agreement presupposes 
in itself common fundamental objectives.”? W. Y. Elliott 
added that “‘ one of the most fundamental points of agreement 
is the ability to put up with disagreement.” In speaking 
thus, Elliott and Hula undoubtedly expressed opinions which 
are widely held to-day. And there can be no argument that 
up to a certain point the disposition and readiness to agree 
to disagree is a concomitant of democratic life. But is not 
this true of all social life? It seems to me that what we are 
dealing with here is not a fundamental view on which people 
agree, but a behaviour pattern according to which people 
conduct themselves. Justice Holmes has eloquently defended 
this tolerance for the opinion we hate. But can this behaviour 
pattern comprehend its own opposite ? What I mean is can 
this readiness to agree to disagree extend to disagreeing 
about democracy itself? If not, are we not justified in saying 
that the ability to put up with disagreement stops short of 
disagreement about democracy itself? This leads on to the 


1 See Social Research, vol. VI, p. 284, and compare pp. 269-272, as well as 301-2. 
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conclusion that such “ procedural” agreement cannot be a 
fundamental ; for is it not the characteristic of a fundamental 
that it permits of no exception ?? A behaviour pattern, on 
the other hand, being a congeries of facts, ceases to be 
operative when the conditions for its existence cease. Thus 
the disposition to tolerate other views ceases to prevail when 
faced by intolerance for one’s own views, and more 
particularly when faced by intolerance for tolerance. Like- 
wise democracy, being a way of life as well as a form of 
government, will go all the way of force and violence in 
order to maintain itself. For life never ends until it has 
exhausted a// the means at its disposal. It follows that the 
ability to put up with disagreement, though indeed central 
in the democratic scheme of things, prevails only up to the 
point of its own self-denial. 

From this conclusion, I would argue that the failure of 
democracy in Europe suggests that democracy is doomed 
when there is mot a sufficient sense of the vital necessity for 
meeting anti-democratic forces by force. It is simply a sign 
of the weakness of democracy itself. Indeed, it would 
perhaps be more correct to say that the attempt at democracy 
failed, rather than that democracy failed. As Rosenberg has 
so aptly remarked: “‘ Wherever democratic self-government 
has . . . developed historically out of the life of the working 
people, it exhibits a remarkable power of resistance. In 
modern times, no real democracy has yet perished.” 

It is curious that the willingness and ability to put up 
with disagreement should have been put forward so often as 
the ground for asserting that there must be agreement upon 


1 Bassett’s above-cited volume puts it another way by drawing a distinction between 
“the methods of democracy . . . and the existing economic and social structure.” 
He says that “it is the methods of democracy, or (if it is preferred) the methods 
hitherto employed in British politics, upon which general agreement is requisite.” 
Bassett is groping in the right direction, but it is evident that “methods of 
democracy ” is too broad, while “‘ methods hitherto employed in British politics ” is 
too narrow and conservative. See op. cit. p. 126. 


2 See Arthur Rosenberg, Democracy and Socialism (1939) at end. 
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fundamentals. For what is the importance of being willing 
to put up with disagreement, if there are no really important 
disagreements? There must, of course, be common objectives. 
Democratic behaviour is pragmatic in that it tends to con- 
centrate upon practical tasks in the realization of which men 
of very different general outlook can collaborate. Such 
common objectives as security and order permit of a large 
measure of effective collaboration, when the concrete aspects 
of their content are emphasized. 

All that has been said forces us to the conclusion that 
democracy in its modern constitutional form appears definitely 
not to require agreement upon fundamentals. It does require 
a people who behave democratically, that is to say, 
co-operatively. But even this requirement is limited by the 
presence of advocates of force and violence in support of 
some scheme or other of their own; for any manifestations 
of such violence have to be draconically suppressed. Since 
certainly dictatorship of the modern totalitarian variety, and 
perhaps a good many other forms of government, require 
such agreement on fundamentals, constitutional democracy 
is possibly the only form of government which does not 
require such agreement. It is at bottom the same problem 
as that of peace and war. Only the pattern of constitutional 
democracy as a universally accepted system will ever give us 
the eternal peace we are longing for. Spinoza somewhere 
says that peace is not merely the absence of war, but a state 
of mind which through continuous effort at mutual accom- 
modation builds anew the community within which it dwells. 

he realization that “ fundamentals” are never known, 
demonstrably, but are matters of faith, and hence unproven 
premises, from a scientific standpoint, underlies this pacific 
state of mind. Upon it, true constitutional democracy has 
reared its governmental edifice. 
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ForEIGN Books 
FTER reading through a number of German books 
on history, constitutional law, politics, economics, 
and so on, one is tempted to exclaim : “ Life is war!” 
For all these books are concerned either with war 
itself, with preparation for war, or at least with the main- 
tenance of an aggressive attitude towards all other than the 
totalitarian states and systems. Whilst the Leader and his 
henchmen are busy planning conquests or other forms of 
extension of their own power or that of the German nation, 
German scholars are plain-spoken in their interpretation of 
events and future projects. They are proud of being the 
rearguard or even of belonging to the vanguard of National 
Socialism and its ideals. The German scholars of to-day are 
at pains to be, or, at any rate, to become, “ wehrhaft,” 7.e. 
capable of bearing scientific arms. 

Here are a dozen books in none of which does one meet 
with the slightest scruple regarding the slogans used by 
Hitler and his Party. On the contrary, every one of these 
learned authors does his best to emphasize and even exaggerate 
—beyond all scientific limits—what the Leader has said on 
this or on that occasion. To them, his words represent 
Gospel truth. Thus, in actual fact, the Leader is also the 
leader of German scholarship and science, the representatives 
of which become his henchmen speedily and of their own 
free will. 

One of them, a renowned Professor of the University of 
Kiel—Paul Rittersbusch—is the editor of Schriften des 
Instituts fiir Politik und Internationales Recht an der Universitat 
Kiel (Deutscher Rechtsverlag, Berlin, Wien). His own 
contribution is entitled Demokratie und Diktatur (75 pages). 
In the introduction, he accuses the democracies of “‘ mental 
encirclement ” of the totalitarian states, because, he maintains, 
they create an artificial antithesis between Fascism and 
Democracy. He calls the science of Western Europe as a 
whole, “ uncritical and tendentious.” In actual fact, from 
the outset, both Hitler and Mussolini have glorified this 
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antithesis. But Professor Rittersbusch accuses the represen- 
tatives of science in this country of “ degrading the eternal 
striving of science towards truth and the perception of 
reality.” Furthermore, he calls the new(?) division of Europe 
into democracies and dictatorships: “ein Angelsichsisches 
Geistesprodukt,” or “a product of Anglo-Saxon mentality.” 

He then goes on to prove, or rather to contend, that 
among the Western Democracies, the “nation one and 
indivisible” no longer exists. According to him, “ the 
social reality of the democracies in no sense represents an 
original community.” Again, “the nation as a political 
unity is renounced”; and, finally, “the whole political 
doctrine and political philosophy of party government is 
nothing else than a more or less consistent interpretation, or 
misinterpretation, of the doctrines of the Jew Marx!” This, he 
concludes, leads to the dissolution of social and political 
unity with all its values and fundamental conceptions. And 
because he—the National Socialist—believes firmly in J. J. 
Rousseau as a democratic idol, he goes on to exclaim in 
deploring tones: “‘ What an apostasy from Rousseau!” in 
order to reach the conclusion that National Socialism alone 
contains within it the essence of the true nation. 

Another volume in this series is entitled Volkerrechtliche 
Grossraumordnung, or “International administration of terri- 
tories on a large scale ” (88 pages). ‘The author is the famous 
Karl Schmitt, a Professor of Constitutional Law who was 
once a Democrat and Republican. In 1933, he suddenly 
became an enthusiastic partisan of Hitler’s ; but, on account 
of his doubtful past, he was nevertheless dismissed from a 
high position. If not a man of character, he is undoubtedly 
a very learned and gifted scholar. In the present booklet, he 
attempts to justify Germany’s right to her drive to the East 
(Drang nach dem Osten), and to bring it into line with other 
facts and with the principles of constitutional law. He cites 
the Monroe Doctrine as well as Great Britain’s principle of 
the security of highways within the Empire for his purpose ; 
and very cleverly deduces Germany’s right to protect German 
minorities in foreign countries according to the racial theories 
of National Socialism. He forgets, however, that, while the 
doctrines of Great Britain and the United States have always 
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been, and still are, in the interests of self-protection only, 
those of National Socialist Germany are aggressive in their 
purpose. Finally, he develops a “ concept of Empire ” which 
is not concerned with boundaries. It is purely and simply 
the new German version of the Napoleonic conception of 
Europe and of the world. And of course, he advocates an 
“ Interventionsverbot fiir raumfremde Machte” (Prohibition 
of intervention by Powers outside the Eastern European 
area). One sentence especially, deserves to be quoted here : 
“ The title of Emperor of India, an invention of Benjamin 
Disraeli’s, is direct personal evidence of the ‘ orientalism’ of 
the inventor.” Translated into the plain unvarnished German 
language of to-day, this means: “ The title of Emperor of 
India is a typically Jewish invention.” Sancta simplicitas! 

In the same series, K/aus Charlé writes on Die eiserne Garde 
(The Iron Guard of Roumania)—112 pages—in a book 
which is chiefly based on the memoirs and proclamations of 
Codreanu, the founder and leader of the movement, who has 
since been shot. It is thus devoid of impartiality and merely 
glorifies Roumanian fascism, anti-Semitism and the dead 
leader. Another, more scientific work is Der franzosische 
Nationalismus (French Nationalism)—137 pages—by Karl 
Heinz Bremer. This author has made an effort to look at 
French developments from an unbiased standpoint. The 
object of both these books is to include the rest of Europe 
within the German horizon, which, since 1933, has become 
alarmingly narrow. 

Finally, there are two books in this very significant series 
which deal with two entirely different subjects, but which, 
taken together, constitute the framework within which German 
developments to-day are taking place. They deal with war 
proper and with the internal war against the Church. The 
title of one of these books represents a German expression 
which, in its heroic meaning, is scarcely translatable. It is 
Webrhafte Wirtschaft (Economics of wat—g93 pages). The 
author, Hugo Richard, tries to co-ordinate immutable economic 
facts and their eternal laws with Germany’s will to war even 
in face of these facts and laws. As a true German, he seeks 
to convert need into law and principle ; and this is the only 
tendency of economic scholarship which is approved of in 
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the Germany of to-day. The other book, which is also 
typically German, is by Anton Baehr, called Katholische 
Solidaritat und Volksgemeinschaft (Catholic Solidarity and 
National Commonwealth—z83 pages). It is, apparently, the 
flower of this series. With the erstwhile famous German 
“thoroughness and solidity,” it starts with the early 
Christians and ends with a quotation from a speech of the 
Leader’s together with another from the German poet patriot 
Ernst Moritz Arndt (of the Napoleonic era) which incidentally 
has another meaning from that which the author supposes. 
Actually, it runs: “To be a nation is the religion of our 
time.” 

The Crown witnesses called in this book are Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamberlain and—of course— 
Alfred Rosenberg, the anti-Christ of Hitlerism. Phrases from 
poetical, philosophical and political works are quoted in pro- 
fusion as well as scientific authors and sources. The back- 
ground of all his judgments in his conviction that the Jews are 
guilty of everything. Thus he even goes so far as to maintain 
that the rise of Christianity represented the first attempt of 
Jewry to dominate the world. On the other, the German side, 
he proclaims : “‘ The Church did not enter German territory 
in order to help countries in need but only because it itself 
needed the support of German strength.” And—to what 
end? To the formation of a world-state without racial 
distinctions. Oh, what a crime! 

I have seldom read a book equipped with a gigantic 
apparatus of notes, quotations, etc., which was so lacking in 
the scientific spirit as the present one. It is depressing because 
it demonstrates the extent to which German scholars have 
turned their faces from the truth. But I am of opinion that 
this series of books from Kiel is of real importance, inasmuch 
as they show very clearly the tendencies of scientific thought 
in Germany to-day. 

Let us wander into other meadows ! 

Les Etapes de l’ Economie Fasciste Italienne (La Librairie 
Sociale et Economique) quite rightly takes as its motto the 
words of the famous Italian historian, Guglielmo Salvemini : 
“We cannot be impartial—we can only be intellectually 
honest—impartiality is a dream, honesty is a duty.” According 
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to this true scientific principle, the author, Louis R. Franck, 
deals with the economic foundations and developments in 
Italy. His book (281 pages) is substantial, interesting as well 
as enlightening. It presents an extensive pictuie of the bold 
experiment which is being conducted in Italy with currency, 
goods and human beings ; and draws some drastic parallels. 
Statistics play a vital part in this book, which avoids theory 
as much as possible. Facts and figures guarantee a large 
measure of reliability ; and as one reads them one seems to 
be looking into the very bowels of Fascism and to realize 
that they are not entirely healthy. Here also, the road leads 
from “corporations” to the previously mentioned 
“ Wehrhafte Wirtschaft ” ; and this is indicated by the sub- 
title of the book : “ Du Corporatisme a l’économie de guerre.” 
Very opportunely, the University of Louvain publishes a 
book entitled : L’organisation corporative du Moyen Age @ la fin 
de P Ancien Regime (265 pages) consisting of studies presented 
by the Membres de Conférences d’Histoire et de Philologie 
to the Commission Internationale pour [Histoire des 
Assemblées d’Etat. For the mediaeval corporative organisa- 
tion has been partially revived or copied by the Totalitarian 
States. The contributions to this work by Emil Coorneart, 
“ Qu’est-ce qu’une corporation dans |’ancienne France,” 
and by Heinrich Sproemberg, “‘ Das Erwachen des Staats- 
gefiihls in den Niederlanden” (Awaking of the political 
sense in the Netherlands), deserve special mention. A very 
topical contribution, almost applicable to the political aims 
and problems of to-day, treats of the “ Rapporti fra le 
assemblee degli Stati della monarchia di Savoia e gli Stati 
generali e provinciali Francesi,” by Armondo Tallone, of the 
Giunta Centrale per gli Studi istorici d’Italia. Finally, in an 
essay on “ The relation of English Members of Parliament 
to their constituencies in the 14th Century,” Helen M. Cam 
of Cambridge draws attention to an anonymous poem by 
an English writer about a Parliamentary Session after the 
deposition of Edward II, in which the duties of the M.P.’s 
as well as the abuses practised by them at that time, are 
satirically described. Quite probably, the satirist himself had 
a seat in Parliament! | , 3 
In the “ Collection d’Etudes Economiques ” (Les Editions 
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des Presses Modernes), Jean Paul Huetter is responsible for 
two books concerning the American problem of silver 
currency. La question de la monnaie d’argent aux Etats Unis des 
origines &@ 1900 (493 pages) is a voluminous and scholarly 
account with an exhaustive bibliography of this subject. 
L’ incidence économique de la frappe de la monnaie d'argent aux Etats 
Unis de 1878 a 1893 (82 pages) is a necessary complement to 
the other; it describes the experiments made a few decades 
ago for meeting economic depressions by the issue of new 
currency. 

A charming, moving and even exciting book is Le paysage 
et l’dme Argentine (Déscriptions, récits et légendes du 
territoire) in Spanish and French (404 pages), published by 
the Commission Argentine de Co-opération Intellectuelle, 
Buenos Aires, and elected by Carlos Ibarguren, Antonio Aita, 
and P. J. Vignale. It consists of a collection of Argentinian 
chronicles and legends, both of the present day and of the 
last century. After reading a number of these narratives, 
one begins to understand something of that vast South 
American country which is still growing, blossoming, and 
teeming with life and activity. One gains also some idea of 
the men, language and destiny of that astounding continent 
the fate and future of which is perhaps more important for 
mankind than that of the whole of Europe. Indeed, we are 
far too liable to disregard that South American “ hinterland ” 
which may at any moment—from the historical point of view— 
awake from its cultural and political sleep. This book is a 
witness both of its sleep and of its awakening. 

The finest tradition in French literature is still bio- 
graphical. In France, there was, and still is, a special art 
of relating private matters and public affairs. And in this 
way a kind of biographical literature which contains within 
itself a mixture of history and of the “vie romancée” 
developed. Fleuriot de Langlé’s Alexandrine Lucien Bonaparte— 
Princesse de Canino (1770-1885) (Librairie Plon, Paris—4z9 p.) 
belongs to this category. It is an historical, and at the same 
time a very human, document. It describes the life and 
personality of Napoleon’s sister-in-law, the wife of his 
brother Lucien who was persecuted by the hatred of the 
Emperor, because he refused to divorce “ his Alexandrine.” 
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A strange fate! On account of his marriage, Lucien, 
Napoleon’s favourite brother was disowned by the Imperial 
family and driven from one place of exile to another— 
(the Pontifical State and England). Before his marriage, he 
had been offered the Crowns of both Italy and Spain. But, 
despite his personal ambition and avarice, he remained 
faithful to his wife. For her sake, this man who was probably 
the ablest of Napoleon’s brothers, retired into private life. 
Hence the question: what kind of a woman was she? The 
answer to this question and the supplementary information 
given by Fleuriot de Langlé in his biography constitute a 
valuable supplementary chapter to the history and biography 
of the period. His heroine remains in the shadow of a Titan. 
But she manages to create sufficient light around herself to 
become a silhouette. 

The late Queen Marie of Roumania wrote of the Duchesse 
d’Uzés, née Montemart: *‘ She was such a wonderful old 
lady that somehow the world becomes poorer by her dis- 
appearance from amongst us.” Her Sowvenirs (Librairie Plon, 
Paris—z2o2 p.) edited and prefaced by her grandson, the 
Comte de Cossé-Brissac, show that she was one of the most 
charming and distinguished representatives of the Faubourg 
St. Germain—that is to say, of Royalist French Society. The 
fact that she lived from the period of French Royalism to 
that of German Fascism is enough to endow her life and 
personality with historical interest. As a woman of wit and 
temperament and a figure in European society as well, her 
memoirs are permeated with the scent of history. Probably 
at the time of her birth even, her milieu was already obsolete. 
This is reflected in her style, which is not merely of yesterday 
but has something of the mediaeval about it. In spite of this 
—or perhaps because of it—her book has a certain fascination. 

H. S. 
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KamAL AtatUrK’s Lanp. Sy AuGust, RirrER vON KRaL. 
Translated by KENNETH BENTON. (King, 283. 75. 6d.) 
HIS book on modern Turkey will come to most 
English readers as a new work. It is, in reality, a 
translation of the second edition of a work which first 
appeared in Vienna in 1935. ‘The first edition of 181 
pages, easily one of the best epitomes of the new Turkey, has 
been expanded to 283 pages in the present edition which 
retains the early excellence although much of the original 
material tends to be buried in the mass of facts and figures. 

August, Ritter von Kral, whose acquaintance with Turkey 
and South-eastern Europe began before the war and who was 
Austrian Minister to Turkey for about ten years before the 
Anschluss, gives as his aim: “a fairly clear picture of modern 
Turkey and its political, cultural and economic conditions and 
aims.” It is to be “ neither a mere description of the genesis 
of the new Turkey nor a collection of impressions, nor yet 
a biography of Kamal Atatiirk.” This objective the author 
has attained. Here is no “ gossipy ” memoir of an ex-diplomat. 
It is a veritable mine of information on every conceivable 
aspect of the Turkey of 1937. Most of the author’s judgments 
on social and political questions are penetrating although in 
some cases, perhaps due to a desire to show himself friendly 
to the new Turkey, his statements have the ring of official 
propaganda sheets. 

The impetus to the creation of modern Turkey he assigns 
primarily to national consciousness awakened by attempts of 
the Allied Powers, among which he makes no discrimination, 
to partition the Ottoman Empire. Kamalism, embodying 
the principles on which the new state was founded and 
organized by Atatiirk and his collaborators, is not a con- 
tinuation of reforms as attempted by the Sultans nor a “ new 
edition of the Young Turk movement” which von Kral 
stigmatizes as hardly differing from the Governments of the 
Sultans. It is a “ new type of statecraft and government.” 

Few readers will fail to find something of value, so com- 
prehensive is the range of subjects treated in the book. It 
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contains, for example, one of the best existing accounts of 
party history although the essential connection between party 
and governmental machinery has not been adequately revealed. 
Excellent chapters are included on Cultural Regeneration, 
Progress in Agriculture, Fine Arts, Literature and the Press, 
in which the leaders in each field are named. The chapter on 
Communications contains the best summary of railway policy 
yet written. The chapter on Foreign Policy, largely new to 
this edition, reviews with considerable detail and insight 
Turkey’s relations with other states, individually and col- 
lectively. In stating, however, that Turkey joined the League 
in spite of her friendship with Russia, the author overlooks 
what now seems to have been the case: the Soviet Union, as 
part of its developing policy of non-aggression and collective 
security, encouraged Turkey to join the League in 1932, 
although the Soviet authorities could not then, for a number 
of reasons, bring themselves to join. 

As in other recent books on Turkey, the author, writing 
before the death of Atatiirk, is concerned with the question 
“Is Atatiirk a dictator ?”” The answer for him is plain : “One 
cannot . . . under the most severe and impartial examination, 
find in him the characteristics of a dictator and usurper.” (All 
italics as in original). Yet his answer and his evidence are not 
wholly satisfying. He himself later points out, in regard to 
Atatiirk: “He thus became... a pioneer and vanguard 
of the authoritarian régime which subsequently took root in 
Europe.” He passes over in silence the importance of party 
organization and its control by the Supreme Council of three, 
composed until Atatiirk’s death of Atatiirk, Ismet Indnii and 
the Minister of the Interior, without whose consent no 
candidates can be elected to the Assembly and whose directions 
guide the caucus of the Parliamentary group of the Party. 

What the author seeks, as do many other writers on 
modern Turkey, is a new term expressive of the leadership 
aiming at complete regeneration of the Turkish people and 
at eventual achievement of democracy. Dictator, with the 
contemporary meaning it has acquired, cannot be rightfully 
and fully applied to Atatiirk or his successor, but until another 
wotd is brought forward most writers will of a necessity 
continue to employ it. 
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The translation by Kenneth Benton is straightforward 
and adequate. The frequent italicization of words and phrases 
serves no useful purpose and may irritate some readers. The 
use of Sumeric, Hettitic and Alauitic for Sumerian, Hittite and 
Alaouite is somewhat disconcerting. There is no index—a 
serious defect in a book of this character. There is a good 
end-map. 

This book, obviously written with great care and vast 
industry, must be regarded as one of the standard books on 
the new Turkey. 

Puitip WILLARD IRELAND. 


FRANCE AND MunicH. Sy ALEXANDER WERTH. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 

France. By WLADIMIR D’ORMESSON. (Longmans. 65.) 

R. ALEXANDER WERTH, the well-known Paris 
PV fJecsronsen: of the Manchester Guardian, gives us a 

picture of the last eighteen months in France which 

will be full of interest and instruction for English 
readers. Mr. Werth disclaims the polemical attitude. He 
wishes, he says, to be objective and dispassionate. But 
nowadays to be interested in public affairs is necessarily to 
be passionate, though the passions that move us may be, and 
neatly always are, confused and conflicting. The quarrel 
between Munichois and Anti-Munichois which envenomed the 
atmosphere of Paris after the signing of the Munich treaty 
was more violent than any since the days of Dreyfus. But 
which of us has not been, and is not still, torn and distraught 
among the issues in which we are involved? How are we 
to decide what price is worth paying for the doubtful 
preservation of good, what sacrifice should be made for the 
still more doubtful defeat of evil? And indeed this is what 
emerges most clearly from Mr. Werth’s book—our statesmen, 
French and English alike, with their aggravated burden of 
responsibility, were at that time—perhaps still are—even 
more torn and distraught than the wretched people they are 
guiding. It is easy to see, however, that Mr. Werth is 
predominantly Ant-Munichois. He is so profoundly, and 
justly, shocked by the weakness and tergiversation of the 
French government and their desertion of the unhappy 
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Czechs that he does not perhaps lay sufficient stress on what 
was in all probability the decisive factor in the case—namely 
the practical non-existence of the French air force, the 
disorganisation of their armaments industry, and the advice 
of their military experts. He is generally careful to sub- 
stantiate his statements, but sometimes, carried away by a 
romantic talent, he slips in as facts statements which can only 
be purely imaginary and which beg the question. How does 
he know, for instance, that Hitler was bluffing at Munich 
and that after the mobilisation of the British fleet, he 
““ wondered how he was to get out of the hole” ? How does 
Mr. Werth know that but for M. Daladier’s weakness Mr. 
Chamberlain could have got better terms? “ The inside 
history of the Munich conference,” he very justly says, 
“remains to be written.” Why does he write it ? 

But the day to day accounts of those September days in 
the Paris which he knows so intimately are admirable: the 
violent cross-currents of opinion, the splitting of parties, 
fascists turned pacifist and pacifists shouting for war, the 
welter of the press, the hurtling accusations, the endeavours 
of France and England to make each other shoulder the 
blame and the responsibilities, the “ fausses fausses nouvelles ” 
the alternations of hope and fear, shame and relief, the 
reactions of the common folk, of the soldiers and women, 
stolidly determined to do their duty without fuss—all this 
is shown vividly and convincingly, with Mr. Werth’s lime- 
light shed on the chief actors and M. Bonnet standing out 
as the principal villain. The portrait of M. Bonnet, vain and 
self-seeking, averse from no meanness which he hopes may 
gain him popularity or save him from exposure, is one of the 
best things in the book. 

The pages on “after Munich” are more condensed. 
With more ground to cover, Mr. Werth covers it more 
rapidly. After the painful story of the Parisians’—some of the 
Parisians’—delirious joy at the signing of the agreement, 
comes the history of the reactionary evolution of M. Daladier’s 
government, and of those crowded months in which the 
disasters of Barcelona, Prague, Memel and Albania followed 
each other with such startling rapidity. The divisions in the 
ministry and country which had long continued as violently 
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as ever (witness the general strike) were at last abated, more 
by Italy’s and Germany’s own actions than by M. Reynaud’s 
financial measures or M. Daladier’s hectoring. A measure of 
unity, or at any rate of quiescence, was attained. It is this 
recovered unity which makes Mr. Werth hope that “ la France 
immortelle ” is re-emerging from the depths. But France 
never perhaps sank quite so low, nor is her recovery quite as 
satisfactory, as he implies. Her people, indeed, as he 
eloquently acknowledges, are as admirable, as lovable as ever. 
Does he remember what Montaigne said of them 350 years 
ago? “ C'est un bon peuple, guerrier et généreux, capable pourtant 
d'obéissance et discipline et de servir a quelque bon usage, s’il y est 
bien guidé.”” But the generous efforts of 1936 have been 
annulled, the Front Populaire destroyed, the great Trades 
Union movement half-shattered, the working classes dis- 
illusioned and depressed. France is governed now by 
Diktats; her liberties curtailed and threatened, her press 
unofficially controlled and her radio officially muzzled. This is 
the black side of the picture, and over all this, though he is . 
certainly aware of it, Mr. Werth draws perhaps too discreet 
a veil. He takes events at their face value. It is no doubt 
not part of his aim to hint at profounder and more general 
causes of the world’s disturbances. 

M. Wladimir d’Ormesson is well known in France as a 
writer on current political affairs and as a highly distinguished 
contributor to the Temps and Figaro. He is also, as he tells 
us himself, the son of an ambassador; his book France is 
prefaced by an ambassador and is one of a series written for 
the enlightenment of English readers entitled Ambassadors at 
Large. With such credentials M. d’Ormesson naturally has 
an ambassadorial style and an ambassadorial point of view. 
He is diplomatic and adroit and non-committal, and has a 
studied appearance of fairness. But to write a fair account 
of the last forty years of French history in barely more than 
two hundred pages of good-sized print is impossible without 
omissions and suppressions. M. d’Ormesson is very skilful 
at them. In speaking of the great socialist victories which 
swept the country in the 1936 elections, M. d’Ormesson says : 
“If we examine the figures, we shall see that there were in 
France at this date more than five million anti-socialist 
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electors (from the Right to the Radicals inclusive) while the 
Socialists and Communists together, as well as certain other 
less definable groups which revolved in the socialist or 
communist orbit, did not account all told for more than two 
thousand five hundred.” What has been suppressed here is 
obviously several noughts. This is most likely a translator’s 
error—not a misprint, for the words are written out at full 
length—but it is nevertheless symptomatic of the spirit in 
which the book is written. M. d’Ormesson is determined 
not to see what he would prefer to think does not exist. 
D. Bussy. 


THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES, Of COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 
IN INDIA. Ay K. B. Krisuna. (Allen e Unwin. 155.) 
ITH few exceptions, modern states include 
unassimilated, or partly assimilated, bodies, claiming 
rights, or emphasising corporate traditions, and a 
corporate unity, which the majority or the dominant 
minority is unwilling to admit. Ordinarily it is a minority 
which makes these claims, and a majority which resists them : 
and the introduction of democratic, or quasi-democratic, 
institutions or ideals has been the occasion which has brought 
the latent contradiction into activity. Only rarely can the 
problem be solved by a rearrangement of territories and the 
application of federal institutions: because the different 
sections live, for the most part, intermixed. India, like the 
rest, suffers from the presence of these partially assimilated 
bodies ; and the device of communal representation, which 
makes each community a separate electorate returning 
representatives of its own sect or complexion, has been 
adopted in the process of setting up a quasi-democratic 
constitution. Communal representation began, in the eighties 
of the last century and in the smaller towns, as a means of 
keeping the communities from rioting together at the 
municipal elections. But it has been extended and developed 
until, in the constitution of 1935, it has encroached upon 
the share enjoyed by the Hindus, the most numerous and 
the wealthiest and most political-minded section of the 
people, in what should be the democratic representation of 
India. 
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The first thesis of Mr. K. B. Krishna, in this able and 
earnest book, is that the so-called minorities of India, or at 
least the most important of them, are artificial creations in 
the interests of imperialistic counterpose. Britain called 
them into being in order that she might divide and rule. 
It may be so: but history has more than once illustrated 
the practical difficulty of eliminating separate minority repre- 
sentation. In the Lucknow Pact of 1916, Hindus and 
Mohammedans agreed together on its retention. By the 
Poona Pact of 1931, the leaders of the high-caste Hindus 
agreed with those of the depressed classes to increase the 
reservation of seats for the latter. This was done under the 
pressure of one of Mahatma Gandhi’s ritual fasts: but it 
was done; and the British Government merely acceded to 
the proposal. In 1934, the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress recorded a statement which might 
very well have been made by a responsible Government : 
“The Congress is pledged to accept any solution falling 
short of the national, which is agreed to by all the parties 
concerned.” Separate representation has, in fact, come to 
be regarded as a sort of palladium by the so-called minority 
communities. So long as there is any remaining lack of 
confidence in the justice and good will of the majority 
community, this state of mind will continue. In India, 
without the English, the Hindus would have to reconcile their 
opponents or retain the safeguards : under penalty of a more 
drastic solution. 

Every friend of India must earnestly desire the end of 
communal differences. Mr. Krishna is impressed by the 
example of the U.S.S.R. in dealing with the problem of 
nationalities, and he seems to suggest that India should 
follow it. The essential features of the Russian system are 
these. Provincial and regional autonomy are conceded to 
definite populations inhabiting separate territories ; but there 
is no recognition of a nationality which has no territory ; 
in other words, nothing corresponding to the communal 
representation of India. But the U.S.S.R., in introducing a 
socialist system, has eliminated the classes whose economic 
and social rivalries are the true bases of communal hostility 
in India. Mr. Krishna has justly observed that the differences 
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are economic and political, and that religion only serves to 
demarcate the hostile camps and provide occasions for 
collision ; and also that the interests of the immense majority 
of the masses, as opposed to the classes, are identical. 
Russia has ended the quarrels by taking away the bone of 
contention. The reviewer is not certain that Mr. Krishna’s 
permanent convictions favour a similar course for India ; 
but he has a mood in which he writes (page 302) : 

“All-India interests cannot prevail until after a tremendous 
struggle between the various classes. . . That can be secured 
only by a revolution, and not by representation.” 

Is he quite certain that an India, which had fought out 
the quarrel, would adopt the socialist solution? There are 
powerful forces making for the other direction. 

Mr. Krishna has given us a valuable study of the com- 
munal question in India, and has illustrated it by the history 
of Ceylon, Kenya and Fiji. He is a candid critic and does 
not suppress facts. The reviewer will look forward with 
interest to his next book. 

JOHN MAYNARD. 


THE Law oF THE Constitution. By A. V. Dicey. Ninth 
Edition. Revised and with an introduction by E. C. S. Wave. 
(Macmillan. 155. net.) 

HE first edition of this celebrated work appeared in 
1885 ; and such was its vogue until ten or fifteen years 
ago that there is scarcely anyone over 35 years of age 
who studied law, politics or constitutional history at 

a university or professional law school in this country who 

was not “brought up” on Dicey. “ Dicey on the Con- 

stitution” was regarded for generations not merely as a 

perfect, accurate and comprehensive statement of the 

principles of the British system of government ; but also as 

a reliable explanation of its superior virtues and liberties. 

The book attained an ascendancy over other treatises which 

amounted almost to a monopoly. 

A book does not achieve such a position without sub- 
stantial merits; and Dicey’s merits are as obvious as his 
defects. For one thing, he wrote extremely well in simple 
and lucid English. For another, he had a breadth of view 
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concerning the relations between law, politics and economics 
which contrasts favourably with the dry and pedantic legalism 
of Blackstone or Austin—a quality which comes out even 
more strongly in Zhe Relation between Law and Public Opinion 
During the Nineteenth Century than in the present work. In 
the third place, he had a great facility for enunciating broad 
and easily remembered principles. 

His besetting fault, which the passage of time tends to 
magnify, lay in a defective power of observation which led 
him, as Montesquieu had been led in the 18th century, 
to base high-sounding and far-reaching generalisations (so 
easily remembered, alas, by students and teachers alike) on 
inaccurate statements of fact. These two writers, the most 
celebrated exponents of constitutional government in their 
respective lifetimes, and for long afterwards, both made 
gigantic mistakes of fact. Montesquieu, misreading the 
British Constitution, attributed the liberties of England to 
a separation of powers which never existed here, and elevated 
the need for such a separation into a dogmatic principle of 
political theory. Dicey, equally misinformed about the 
French administrative jurisdiction, gave a totally false 
impression of droit administratif to the receptive minds of his 
young readers. The practical results of these misunder- 
standings have been of immense importance on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The United States is still struggling 
desperately to free itself from the yoke that Montesquieu 
laid upon its shoulders. While here, as Dr. Wade points out 
in his long and interesting preface, Dicey’s “ insistence (now 
widely rejected) upon the inadequacy of French adminis- 
trative law to protect the individual has been largely 
responsible for the rejection of proposals for a final appellate 
tribunal with administrative experience to control public 
authorities and their servants in the performance of their 
duties. His faith in the courts as guardians of liberty has 
concealed the fact, upon which he did not dwell, that the 
Government departments enjoy under the common law wide 
immunity from process.” 

The text of the new edition has been left as it was in 1908, 
the editor having wisely abandoned an attempt to bring it 
up to date. In place of such an attempt he has written a 
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preface of nearly 150 pages in which Dicey’s views are 
critically examined in the light of modern developments and 
ideas. 

The earlier part of the book consists of an exposition of 
the sovereignty of Parliament. This remains a leading 
principle of the constitution so far as the formal authority of 
Parliament is concerned; but Dr. Wade emphasises that the 
fact that the courts cannot questior legislative power is not 
conclusive of the extent of that power. The growth of 
organised pressure groups, the practice of consultation by 
the government with sectional interests concerning Bills 
prior to their introduction into Parliament, the position in 
regard to Dominion powers resulting from the Statute of 
Westminster: these and other factors have tended to make 
the political supremacy of Parliament from the legislative 
aspect “‘ more and more a fiction.” 

In Part II of the treatise, Dicey explained some of the 
conventions of the Constitution, and the relation between 
those conventions and the law of the Constitution. Here he 
was a pioneer whose efforts have been more than justified. 
For it is true, as Dr. Wade remarks, that conventions cover 
the entire field of governmental activity and alone make it 
possible to carry on the public affairs of the nation and the 
Empire. The weakness of Dicey’s approach was that although 
he was willing to include conventions in Constitutional Law, 
he refused to admit politics into the discussion. But since 
conventions are at bottom political expedients, he robbed 
the subject of half its value. He was compelled to consider 
the ultimate sanction to conventions as residing in the law 
administered in the courts—one of the least important 
methods of securing compliance. 

Dicey was essentially Austinian in his conception of law. 
He was unwilling to concede that any rule of conduct could 
be regarded as law unless it was enforceable in the ordinary 
courts of justice; and, strangely enough for a man who 
emphasised the sovereignty of Parliament, he almost entirely 
neglected the part played by legislation in his conception of 
the so-called rule of law. The new edition contains much 
sound sense on the subject of the rule of law as a defence 
against arbitrary government. Dr. Wade shows clearly that 
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“ the rule of law ” signifies little unless we know the substance 
of the law. Law is no more than a mechanism. It may be 
the instrument for establishing autocratic government or for 
securing a democracy. To uphold the rule of law as such 
is to be either the dupe of mere legalism or the victim of 
sentimentality. “It is no help to an understanding of the 
legal principles of our own constitution to claim the rule of 
law—as a legal rule—as a unique feature of the British 
Constitution.” Dr. Wade also explodes with quiet effective- 
ness the absurdities of Dicey’s mania for regarding the 
courts as the only organs able or competent to restrain 
arbitrary or illegal action within the State. 

Dr. Wade is by no means so clear or unambiguous on the 
question of liberty. On p. lvii he observes that liberty of 
the individual is nothing more than the residue of his conduct 
which remains unfettered by any law—a purely /aissex faire 
conception. On page lxii he observes that in a federal state 
where legislation is subject to judicial review “it may be 
difficult ... to achieve that new conception of liberty 
which is regarded as essential in modern civilisation. For 
liberty to-day involves the ordering of social and economic 
conditions by governmental authority, even in those countries 
where political, if not economic, equality of its citizens has 
been attained.” There are obviously two distinct con- 
ceptions of freedom involved in these passages. The former 
implies that freedom consists in the mere absence of restraint ; 
the latter that freedom requires the provision of opportunity 
through social and economic control of a collective character. 
One is negative, the other positive. 

So many of Dicey’s leading opinions and principles have 
been demolished by the kindly editor in the present edition 
that very little of his doctrine remains standing; and that 
which does remain has been modified almost beyond recog- 
nition. Through the ruins of his teaching, Dicey somehow 
manages to emerge as a great man. With the publication of 
the present edition his treatise ceases to be a public danger 
and a menace to realistic thinking about the British Constitu- 
tion. It almost becomes possible to recommend the book to 
students of law and politics. 

WriiirAM A. Rosson. 
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HisTORY OF PARLIAMENT : REGISTER OF THE MINISTERS AND OF 
THE MEMBERS OF Botn Housss. (7. M.’s Stationery Office). 
ATHER more than two years have elapsed since the 
IR appearance of the first volume of the History of 
Parliament, launched by the energy of Colonel 
Wedgwood, and sponsored by a Committee of both 
Houses. The present work is the second instalment of what 
promises to be an impressive series. Like its predecessor, it 
is concerned with the thirty Parliaments (of which only 
twenty-six actually met) summoned in the seventy years 
between 1439 and 1509; but it approaches the material from 
a different angle. The first volume contained biographies, 
arranged alphabetically, of the members of the House of 
Commons throughout the whole period. The present 
“Register,” as it is called, deals with each Parliament 
separately in chronological order, giving a list of the principal 
Ministers, a brief diary of the proceedings with dates, a 
summary of legislation, and lists of members of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons. A lengthy and interesting 
introduction by Colonel Wedgwood underlines points of 
special importance, draws attention to problems, and suggests 
certain conclusions. 

On many of the topics suggested by these pages, only a 
specialist can venture to offer an opinion. But the personnel 
of Parliaments is a field which has only recently begun to 
receive the attention that it deserves, and even a layman can 
appreciate the value of the new light thrown on it in the work 
now in process of publication. Hitherto the student has been 
obliged to rely mainly on the Official Return of 1878. ‘That 
work, though extremely useful as far as it goes, suffers from 
somewhat serious limitations. The list of members contained 
in it is based principally on the returns in the Record Office 
made by the sheriffs to the writs directing them to have 
knights and burgesses elected. Certain Parliaments are 
omitted, while for others the returns are seriously incomplete. 
The names appearing in it are unaccompanied by comments or 
attempts at identification. For the later periods, it supplies 
a valuable foundation on which to work. For the earlier, and 
particularly, it appears, for the seventy years from 1439 to 
1509, it is highly unsatisfactory. 
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The names of members of the House of Commons 
contained in the present volume number 2,600. The figure, 
it is stated in the introduction, adds 50 per cent to the repre- 
sentatives hitherto known for the period, and amounts, 
perhaps, to between one-half and two-thirds of all who sat in 
the House. The increase is due to the use of sources not 
drawn on for the Official Return, and some of the names 
contributing to it are, it would appear, not wholly beyond 
question. In so far, however, as it can be substantiated, it is 
sufficient justification by itself for the laborious investigations 
that have gone to the production of the present volume. Nor 
is the mere addition of new names to those already known 
the only extension of his knowledge for which the student 
will be grateful. The analysis of the composition of the 
House of Commons which it makes possible is even more 
important. Due allowance must, of course, be made for 
gaps and ambiguities. The names of some 4o per cent of 
the members are still unknown; in some Parliaments 
knights of the shire, in others burgesses, are under- 
represented in the lists ; while for only one Parliament in the 
last thirty years are the data complete. Nevertheless, when 
these deficiencies have been given their proper weight, what 
remains is no trifle. We can distinguish members residing in 
their constituencies from the non-residents; discover for 
certain Parliaments the relative numbers of new recruits and 
“old hands ” ; get some view, at least, of the social status and 
occupation of a large number of them ; and thus obtain some 
clue to the degree in which the House was drawn from 
different social groups. 

The picture which emerges must be set against a back- 
ground in which family and feudal connections were more 
important than the political views—if there were views—of 
distant electors. It is not easily summarised, but certain 
broad tendencies stand out. The growing disposition of 
leading country gentry to seek election for boroughs, and the 
existence throughout the whole period, especially among 
the burgesses, of a small, but slightly increasing, group of 
“carpet-baggers””, suggest that a seat in the House of 
Commons was, by the fifteenth century, a coveted position. 
A man once returned to Parliament appears to have been 
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distinctly more likely to be re-elected than one standing for 
the first time; in the Parliament of 1450, 60 per cent of the 
shire members, and 52 per cent of the borough members, had 
already sat in the House of Commons, while the corresponding 
figures for 1453 were 62 per cent and 38 per cent. A large 
proportion of seats, varying, apparently, in the counties from 
slightly under one-third to 40 per cent, and in the boroughs 
from less than one-fifth to nearly one-quarter, were held by 
Crown officials. But the lawyers and squirearchy were gaining 
on the place-men ; the former rose from one-fifth of the House 
in 1442 to one-quarter in 1491. The borough representation 
seems to have been surprisingly miscellaneous, embracing 
members of all the more important trades, and some 
“yeomen.” ‘The last term is an ambiguous one, and it may 
be questioned whether, in this context, it is always to be 
interpreted in the rural sense which Colonel Wedgwood 
(p. xc) ascribes to it ; but his statement that “ all sorts and con- 
ditions of men were seeking seats in Parliament ” seems to be 
justified. Some of the evidence as to the composition of the 
House of Lords, in particular the attendance of peers not 
summoned by writ, and the considerable number of new 
creations—22 plus 44 tresuscitations—is equally interesting. 
Altogether the book is a notable contribution to Parliamentary 
history, on which Colonel Wedgwood and his collaborators, 
Mr. K. R. Mackenzie, Mr. H. Instein, and Miss A. D. Holt, 
are warmly to be congratulated. 
R. H. TAwNEY. 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT IN Europe. Edited by WrititaM 
ANDERSON. (D. Appleton-Century Company. 16s.) 

MunicipAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN Britain. Sy GEORGE 
MonraGu Harris. (P. S. King e Son. 155.) 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PARIS AND MONTREAL: A Com- 
PARATIVE Stupy. Ay ALFRED JOHN Pick. (Gw 
Drummond Publications, McGill University.) 

HE significance of local government in the State has 

| become unmistakably plain in the present epoch of 
upheaval and reaction. A country which abolishes 

free institutions in the national sphere will inevitably 

lose its local liberties. Conversely, it is impossible to maintain 

a healthy democratic regime at the centre unless it is supported 

and nourished by vigorous self-governing communities in 

town and country. This truth is so obvious that it is a mere 
platitude. Yet platitudes in the field of local government 
are often overlooked because the subject is discussed in such 

a dreary and unreal way. Instead of attempting to infuse 

life into the picture by showing that the local authority is 

the organ by which a community provides—or fails to 
provide—much of the essential basis of civilization, writers 
frequently fill their pages with a barren account of the 
powers, duties and procedure whereby this or that function 

“may” be or “ must” be provided, the manner in which 

the councils are formally constituted, and so forth. 

The volume which Professor Anderson has edited con- 
tains five original studies dealing respectively with the local 
government of England, France, Germany, Italy and the 
Soviet Union. Not all of them escape the particular vice 
which has been mentioned. In general, however, they bring 
out clearly the relationship between central and local govern- 
ment in each of the countries concerned. Apart from this 
common merit the studies are of unequal value. 

The chapter on England by Professor R. K. Gooch is 
fair, accurate and reliable, though somewhat legalistic and 
lacking in “feel.” The author’s conclusion is that “local 
government is almost without restrictions in determining its 
internal structure ; and, in respect of its functions, it need 
have little fear of outside interference so long as its accom- 
plishments do not fall short of a certain minimum. In fine, 
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England continues to be the foremost example and the 
principal model of a country in which genuine local self- 
government flourishes ” (p. 86). 

The contribution on France by Walter Rice Sharp reveals 
the mastery of French political institutions which is shown 
in Professor Sharp’s other works. He covers the ground 
comprehensively and concisely. The nature and strength of 
the sutelle administrative is clearly brought out, but the writer 
declares that “In spite of the multiple controls exercised, 
both legislatively and administratively, over governmental 
functions at the local level, there remains a substantial field 
of action for free local initiative ” (p. 104). 

The section on Germany by Professor Morstein Marx of 
Harvard is rather more interpretative in treatment than the 
others. The author strives to be impartial ; and occasionally 
one feels he is almost over-conscientious in this respect and 
is in danger of leaning over backwards. The “ new prin- 
ciples” of the Third Reich, he points out, are “the con- 
centration of all responsibility in the person of the executive 
head of each unit (leadership principle); and second, the 
assignment to all autonomous bodies of especially authorized 
agents of the National Socialist Party, which . . . has become 
the sole lawful political organization of the German people 
and consequently claims to be the only representative element 
in the new unitary state” (p. 240). In view of the fact that 
the elected councils have been superseded by purely advisory 
bodies nominated by the local Nazi delegate, who also 
controls the appointment of all municipal officials, it is 
difficult to see what meaning can be attached to the words 
“ responsibility ” and “ representative ” in this connection. 

Professor Marx observes that “ whatever the merits of 
the leadership principle in the guidance of the nation, its 
application to every single authority has undoubtedly over- 
taxed the moral strength of many a mayor” (p. 272). The 
consequent weakness in local administration is apparently 
stimulating a return to the merit system in the appointment 
of officers. “ The right creed is indispensable, but stress is 
increasingly laid on the requirement of a high-grade training 
background ” (p. 271). One doubts if this is possible with 
such a creed. 
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The chapter by Professor Steiner describes a similar 
downfall of the once proud and independent cities of Italy 
before the crude domination of the Fascist regime. To-day, 
the centrally-appointed podesta is everywhere in control of the 
communes ; while in Rome similar powers are exercised by 
the Governor. As in Germany, there is a local advisory 
council, nominated by the syndical associations and appointed 
by the prefect. In no case, however, is the podesta under 
any obligation to follow the ‘advice of the council. 

The contribution on the Soviet Union by Professor 
Bertram Maxwell is the least satisfactory in the book. The 
author repeats a statement made in his earlier work, the 
truth of which has already been denied by the present 
reviewer, that there is a rigid supervision of all important 
activities on the part of the city soviets, and “ nothing can 
be undertaken unless expressly permitted by higher soviets 
or their executive committees ”—without giving a word of 
evidence in support of his contention. If Professor Maxwell 
still believes himself to be right, why does he withhold the 
information on which his opinion is based ? 

It would appear, however, that Professor Maxwell is 
misinformed on a number of important matters concerning 
the U.S.S.R. The method by which the city soviets 
“encourage the development of industry and trade” is by 
operating manufacturing and distributive trusts rather than 
(as he states) by “assisting co-operative organizations. It is 
absurd to occupy space pointing out that the city soviet is 
charged with the protection of labour in “ private and public 
enterprise,” and with the relief of unemployment by the 
establishment of employment agencies and public works, 
since there is no private enterprise and no unemployment. 
It is incorrect to attribute the city planning work to “ the 
State Planning Commission at Moscow.” ‘The ten-year city 
plan for Moscow was not initiated by Gosplan but by the 
City Planning Commission of the Mossoviet, and similar 
organs exist at Kharkhof, Leningrad and elsewhere. It is 
not true to say that “ desperate efforts ” are being made to 
relieve the overcrowded living conditions in the U.S.S.R. 
Housing has, indeed, been given a back seat. One has only 
to note the immense diversion of labour and resources into 
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the construction of the Metro, or the enormous Palace of 
the Soviets in Moscow, not to mention the vast school- 
building programme, to realize this. 

Many other instances could be given of misleading or 
inaccurate statements in this contribution. Before committing 
himself to print again on the subject, Professor Maxwell 
would do well to reconsider thoroughly the sources of his 
knowledge. 

Municipal Self-Government in Britain is an attempt to 
discover whether the modern town council in the larger 
cities of Britain is an organ of genuine self-government ; 
and if so, in what manner it uses its freedom. For this 
purpose, the author (working in collaboration with a com- 
mittee at Oxford) has conducted an enquiry into the practices 
of ten leading cities—namely, Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, West Ham, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. Incidentally, Mr. Harris is President 
of the International Unions of Towns and is therefore well 
acquainted with foreign systems of local government ; so in 
the course of the discussion he is frequently able to make 
shrewd and relevant comparisons. 

The book contains much new or little-known information 
which has never before been assembled in a coherent form. 
The attempt was, indeed. well worth making; but the 
success which it achieves is necessarily limited by the method 
of presenting the material. The chapters are divided on 
functional lines. They are devoted to such subjects as the 
constitution and structure, the committee system, officials, 
functions, public assistance, public health, education and 
culture, trading undertakings, finance, relations with govern- 
ment departments, corruption and graft, the public, etc. 
The result is that although the reader receives a considerable 
amount of useful information on these topics, no picture is 
given of the city government as a whole in any one of the 
towns. Yet this is badly needed, for with the sole exception 
of Sir Ernest Simon’s admirable work, A City Council from 
Within, which gives an unforgettable account of the civic 
life of Manchester, there is a complete absence of works 
showing the whole process of local government in our 
provincial cities. The need for this still remains. 
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The conclusions at which Mr. Harris arrives are sub- 
stantially the same as those of Professor Gooch referred to 
above. Although much of their administration is a matter 
of routine, laid down compulsorily by Act of Parliament, the 
town councils do, in addition to these obligatory duties, 
exercise self-governing powers on a very large scale (p. 162). 
Even in regard to the fulfilment of statutory obligations 
there is a measure of discretion as to the manner in which 
these services are carried out (p. 292). The local authorities 
ate almost completely free of central control in regard to 
the formation and organization of the local administrative 
body. The election of councillors, aldermen and mayor, the 
appointment of officials, the making of standing orders, the 
setting up of committees is, except in a few cases, entirely in 
the hands of the town council. In the essential matter of 
finance, again, British local authorities enjoy an unsurpassed 
freedom. For “ whereas in practically every other European 
country the estimates (budget) of each local authority must 
be submitted to a higher authority and often to the central 
government itself for confirmation before action is taken 
upon them, there is no such requirement in Great Britain ” 
(p. 197). Local control of the police force is a further sign 
of local independence deserving of note. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Harris is by no means complacent in 
his evaluation of the situation. He criticises with full 
justification the apathy shown by the voters at municipal 
elections and the general indifference of the public to the 
work of the local authority; he condemns the obsolete 
organization of administrative areas and the obstinate attitude 
of the authorities towards reform; he deplores the unsatis- 
factory character of both the district and borough audit ; 
the lack of cultural amenities provided by the English and 
Scottish cities; the dangers underlying their continual 
demand for the central government to bear an increased 
proportion of the cost of municipal services ; the impediments 
to progress raised by the limited powers of local authorities 
and the obligation to seek Parliamentary sanction for every 
new move forward; the lack of co-ordination between 
departments and officials; the absence of any long-term 
policy; the failure of councils to develop any regional 
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planning or administration in the face of the obvious need 
for it. 

Much remains to be done, then, though one would not 
always agree with the author’s proposals; but he has 
undeniably proved that “the modern town council in the 
larger cities of Great Britain zs an organ of self-government, 
subject always to the Rule of Law: that such limitations of 
the right of local self-government as exist are due to legislative 
enactment and not to unwarranted interference by govern- 
ment departments ; and that, generally speaking, the relations 
between the local authorities and the central government are 
those of a partnership, in which each partner has his 
recognized rights and privileges ” (p. 296). 

Mr. Pick’s book has the advantage that it deals with the 
subject in terms of a particular place: or, rather, in terms of 
two particular cities. It is easy to see why he should have 
chosen Montreal, for the study was prepared under the 
auspices of McGill University. It is not so easy to see why 
he should have also have selected Paris for purposes of 
comparison. Montreal and Paris share certain characteristics 
common to all metropolitan centres. Apart from that, the 
only features they appear to have in common is that a 
majority of their respective populations are French-speaking 
and that the municipal council is in each case exceedingly 
weak. Otherwise they are poles apart. Paris is administered 
almost entirely by the Prefect of the Seine and the Prefect 
of Police: it represents the climax of French prefectoral 
centralization. Montreal is governed partly by an executive 
committee of five municipal ministers chosen by the council 
from among their own members, together with a chief official 
known as the Director of Departments. Local government 
in Quebec—and, indeed, throughout Canada—has followed 
the English model rather than the French, although it has 
been greatly influenced by ideas derived from U.S.A. 

The local government situation in Montreal revealed by 
Mr. Pick is distinctly unpromising, whether as regards its 
scope, integrity or efficiency. The city’s functions are very 
limited. Education is entirely in the hands of separate 
ecclesiastical boards to which the city hands over the school 
taxes. Gas, electricity and street transport are all farmed out 
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to business corporations. Officials are appointed entirely by 
patronage and there are no competitive or even qualifying 
examinations. 

There is no system of audit or effective control over the 
civic finances by any outside body, with the result that they 
are in a highly unsatisfactory condition. The author devotes 
much space to the financial problem and is clearly alarmed at 
the irresponsibility and mismanagement which have produced 
a situation of considerable difficulty. 

Montreal has already had fourteen different systems of 
local government. The present one is unlikely to be of long 
duration ; but reforms more fundamental than a change of 
administrative machinery are required to bring stability, 
efficiency and integrity into the city hall. Mr. Pick has 
performed a useful service within the limits of his short 
study, though he would have been better advised to have 
omitted Paris and to have devoted himself entirely to 
Montreal. His treatment is scholarly and candid, though one 
feels sometimes he could have revealed more damaging facts 


than those which appear on the printed page. 
WittraM A. Rosson. 


Tue Diary OF JOHN Mitwarp, EsQ., MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
FOR DERBYSHIRE, SEPTEMBER, 1666, TO May, 1668. 
Edited with some notes and an Introduction on his life by 
CAROLINE Rossins. (Cambridge University Press. 215.) 

UBLISHED Parliamentary diaries are scarcer for the 
[Price following the Restoration than they are for the 
years from 1621 to 1660. That of John Milward, one 
of the members for Derbyshire, is a welcome addition 
to a scanty list. The day to day notes taken by busy men need 
more than most documents to be accompanied by com- 
plementary matter, if they are to yield their full light. Miss 

Caroline Robbins, who edits Milward’s diary, has done her 

work well. Her introduction, notes on Parliamentary business, 

and calendar for the period covered by the diary, enables the 
reader to see its author in his setting. 

Whatever else was not restored by the Restoration, the 
squirearchy was. Milward belonged to the upper stratum of 
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country gentry, to whom a seat in Parliament came as a 
natural sequel to the discharge of public duties nearer home. 
Born in 1599 and dying in 1670, he had been sheriff of Derby- 
shire in 1635 ; was one of the local leaders on the royalist side 
during the first two years of the Civil War, making his peace 
for a fine of {1,000 in 1645 ; acted as deputy, when after the 
Restoration, the Earl of Devonshire became Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County ; and served for a time as commissioner of taxes. 
He took his seat in the House in September, 1666, and, to 
judge by his notes, was an industrious member. His opinions 
on the issues of the late war were those to be expected in a 
man of his traditions. He has little patience with the 
“impertinent speeches . . . by the sectaries and those that 
affect the Presbyterians” against the Conventiclesh Bill ; 
summarily dismisses an attorney accused of a breach of 
Parliamentary privilege as a “ mischievous rascal, one that 
bought the King’s lands,” and finds an argument in favour 
of raising money by Privy Seals in the probability that it will 
hit hardest “ those that have got vast estates in these times of 
rebellion.” He was capable, however, on occasion, of voting 
against the Court, while in view of the part later played by 
William Cavendish, for a time his fellow-member in the House, 
his relations with the family are not, perhaps, without 
significance. He appears, in short, to have been one of the 
public-spirited conservatives who, if they hated fanatics, 
despised mere sycophants. In welcoming the return of the 
King, they had no intention that either his, or his father’s, 
version of monarchy should return with him. 

Some famous episodes find a place in these pages. The 
parliamentary proceedings leading up to the impeachment of 
Clarendon, the attempts of the House to fix responsibility for 
the mismanagement of the Dutch War, and two striking 
debates on toleration, are reported at length. The principal 
interest of the Diary, however, is of a different kind. It 
consists, less in its allusions to high politics, than in the 
picture which it gives of the ordinary run of Parliamentary 
business. The conflict between the Crown and the House of 
Commons had become by, at least, the twenties a struggle 
over the right to control policy. When the day of judgment 
came in November, 1640, the leaders of the latter had shown 
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their political sense by concentrating their forces, not on the 
achievement of particular reforms, a struggle over which 
might easily have dissipated them, but on shattering the 
organs of government employed by the Executive, in the 
expectation that Parliament would pick up the powers which 
it dropped. That expectation was realised much more slowly 
than they anticipated; at the Restoration, and long after, 
ecclesiastical policy and international policy remained a 
debatable land. Economic policy, however, except in certain 
of its financial aspects—for example the raising of loans—had 
passed almost entirely into the control of Parliament. The 
interests concerned had grown greatly in strength since 
the forties, and were too powerful to be thwarted without 
danger. Charles, who wrote to his sister that the only topic 
about which the English public really cared was trade, 
acquiesced in the change, and gave them their head. He 
appears to have supposed that, soothed into agreeable torpor 
by commercial prosperity, the savage animal would not growl 
at attempts to acclimatise the counter-reformation in England 
with French money and French troops. It was the char- 
acteristic fatuity of a clever pseudo-realist. 

The nemesis came long after Milward’s death. What 
strikes one in his diary is the immense volume of business, 
mainly economic business, with which the House of Commons 
deals. A variety of topics which, before the Civil War, would 
have been the subject of Privy Council orders and proclama- 
tions, now come before the House as matters on which its 
opinion is of decisive importance, and a good many of them 
are the subject of legislation. ‘Tariffs, monetary questions, 
Poor Law administration, patents and monopolies, the 
management of Crown forests, questions affecting the 
economic interests of particular trades, are cases in point. 
It is sometimes said that there is little difference between the 
commercial policy of the first forty years of the century, and 
that of the Restoration ; but that verdict is superficial. Down 
to 1640, mercantilism—if that ambiguous term is still to be 
used—is largely a policy imposed by the government on the 
business classes ; after 1660 it is one imposed by the business 
classes on the government. When conflict over it arises, it is 
a conflict, at the first date, between the Executive and the 
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interests affected; at the second, it is a conflict of those 
interests with each other. 

The relative merit—or demerits—of a land-tax, poll-tax 
and excise are hotly debated, those of the last till “‘ after 
seven of the clock and the candles half-burned.” There is a 
long struggle over the Bill, prohibiting the importation of 
Irish cattle, the cattle breeding districts taking one side, the 
cattle-fattening another. The patents of the Wood-mongers’ 
Company and the Canary Company are voted illegal, it being 
decided, in connection with the latter, that charters of com- 
panies shall be referred to a committee; while a measure 
removing the restrictions imposed by the company of silk- 
throwsters reveals a similar suspicion of the monopolistic 
practices of corporations. The fees levied by the Duke 
of Richmond in connection with the alnage of cloth had 
caused exasperation under Charles 1; now a bill to confirm 
them is first accepted, and then rejected on the ground 
that the patent is in practice so abused as to make it a 
grievance. The laudable object of protecting the timber 
in the much plundered Forest of Dean 1s generally approved ; 
but the House will not pass the bill in the form in which it 
was introduced, since a local landowner, Sir John Winter, 
proposed to secure 8,000 acres out of 22,000 for himself, 
leaving 10,000 for the King and only 4,000 for the commoners. 

These matters seem small beer, but they are not mere 
trifles. They show the direction in which enterprise was 
moving, and the play of interests and opinions which it 
provoked in Parliament. The large number of Private Bills 
introduced, including two early enclosure bills, are instructive 
for the same reason. Private Bill legislation had not yet 
gtown to the portentous dimensions which it was to attain 
in the eighteenth century, but it was rapidly increasing. It 
represented less a policy than theabsence of a policy. Throwing 
the reins on the neck of the trades, localities or interests 
concerned, it was the characteristic device of an age at once 
intensely interested in economic progress, and increasingly 
disposed to find the secret of progress in a spontaneous, 
doctrineless individualism. 


R. H. TAwney. 
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THe Economic Basis oF CLAss CONFLICT, AND OTHER 
Essays IN PoxiticAL Economy. Ay LIoNeL Rossins. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

" E did not expect a good book from Mr. Sadler,” 

WV « Macaulay in a celebrated review of a work on 
political economy; “and it is well that we did 
not; for he has given us a very bad one.” That 

is not quite the case with Professor Robbins, for one’s 
expectations were not so dismal, and his book is not a very 
bad one. But it is a disappointing one, all the same. The 

Preface raised a distinct hope that the book would not be 

just the same old thing from Mr. Robbins, but display a 

more catholic attitude, a more understanding view both to 

the left and the right of himself. In that we are disappointed. 

“TI am exactly the right height,” said Queen Elizabeth : that 

is rather what Mr. Robbins feels, neither an inch taller nor 

an inch lower. And yet there are developments of the 
highest significance in economic and political affairs going 
on round us, which should have given some pause, one 
would think, to the cocksure certainty, the tone of theological 
confidence, the self-complacency so characteristic of his work. 

** We never met with a book,” Macaulay continued, “ which 

so strongly indicated that the writer was in a good humour 

with himself, and in a bad humour with everybody else ” 

(in Mr. Robbins’ case, always excepting Professors Hayek 

and Plant, of course). It is only fair to say that the book 

consists of papers written in the past twelve years; and it 
may be, indeed it is much to be hoped, that for the future 

Mr. Robbins may be able to learn something of the virtues 

of intellectual humility and scepticism without which it is 

not possible to profit from the illuminating, if terrible, 
experience of our time or even to make a really helpful 
contribution towards clarifying our difficulties. 

Again in fairness it should be said that our disappointment 
may be partly due to the book’s being mistitled. “ The 
Economic Basis of Class Conflict”: there is a subject of the 
greatest importance, the clue to so much in the struggles 
that rend the world to-day, and the very centre of the field 
of intellectual interest and discussion. Yet, in fact, almost 
the whole book is devoted to the familiar themes of economic 
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restrictionism and monopoly: themes, it must be said, on 
which Mr. Robbins has much to say that is pertinent and 
salutary. But here we are not so much concerned with his 
economic views as such, as with the political and social 
aspects of them. And it is his leading essay on Class Conflict 
which is least adequate and worthy to fill the bill. 

His treatment of the central theme of the conflict of 
interest between workers and employers is simply obtuse : 
the “alleged conflict of interest,” he calls it. One needs to 
be very blind to contemporary events not to see that it 
exists. But the fitst consideration against the “ plausibility ” 
of the theory, he tells us, is that “the different groups of 
labourers in the different national areas do not supply services 
which the market treats as homogeneous.” But that does 
not prevent them having a common interest as against 
property-owners ; the fact that there are lesser conflicts of 
interest, some of them more apparent than real, between 
different groups of the working-classes, does not prevent 
them having a common interest as against the capitalists. 
Again, there may be conflicts of interest in the short-run 
between different groups of workers; and yet their interest 
in the long-run may be the same as against their masters. 

Mr. Robbins has a glimpse of this when he says on the 
next page that “there is a sense in which . . . the long-run 
interests of the human race are not in fundamental dis- 
harmony.” He would be saying something much more 
relevant and more actual if he said “the long-run interests 
of the working-classes of the world.” It is the conflicts of 
monopoly capitalism, the struggles of rival pressure-groups 
of immense economic and propaganda power, their com- 
mand of all the instruments to foment nationalist and racial 
manias in their interest to deflect the mind of peoples from 
their plain common-interest to raise their standards of living 
all through the world: it is these things that are the chief 
causes of the disharmonies that exist between the peoples at 
large. They are not necessarily inherent, though there are 
certain factors, e.g., geographical, difference of standards of 
living, and so on, which are real enough. But that there is 
a sense in which there is a fundamental common-interest 


among working-peoples, anybody capable of looking at the 
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contemporary world should be able to see: that is what so 
much of the dust thrown up by Fascism is intended to 
disguise ; that is why capitalists are so anxious lest the fact 
should transpire too obviously through all the welter. 
Though, of course, it transpires clearly enough to intelligent 
observers of contemporary history. 

Mr. Robbins, however, cannot see it. He is so much 
obsessed, out of all proportion, with the thought that there 
are interests of labourers opposed to each other in different 
parts of the world—as anybody can see that there are—that 
he goes so far as to say that “measures which perpetuate 
the poverty of Japanese labourers are beneficial to the 
Lancashire cotton operative.” I should have thought that 
this was an elementary economic error, which revealed the 
unsoundness of the whole argument. Surely it is clearly to 
the interest of the Lancashire operative to raise the standard 
of living of the Japanese labourers, since (a) they would 
consume more goods and make better customers in the 
world’s markets and () in so far as their wages were increased 
they would compete less with the Lancashire operatives ? 

After that, the rest of the argument looks even less 
imposing. Nor is one in the least impressed by Mr. Robbins’ 
conclusion that such community of interest of the inter- 
national proletariat as there is has been of a “ subjective ” 
rather than an “ objective ” nature. Is that in the least likely 
when you consider (a) the whole history of the working-class 
movement and its obvious internationalism, in the teeth of 
the greatest obstacles ; (/) the character and record of Fascism 
with its deliberate intensification of nationalism to deflect the 
minds of working-people away from their obvious common 
interests ; (¢) the fact that so much of contemporary struggles 
all over the world is between these two. If Mr. Robbins 
cannot see how these things hang together, it is because his 
head is in the sand. 

It is all the more a pity because there are some indications 
in the economic chapters of his book that he would welcome 
a rapprochement between liberals and socialists against the 
common enemy of monopoly and restrictionism. In this 
respect there is something salutary to socialists in what he 
has to say. But on the more fundamental issue, where he 
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does not yet see daylight—there are many other important 
considerations which cannot be dealt with in a review when 
they are not mentioned in the book—he will have to be 
content on his side to sit down and learn. After all, it is not 
likely—in spite of the autobiographical notice he gives us in 
his Preface—that so many of the most brilliant and the most 
representative minds of our time have been on the wrong 
track all along, and Professor Robbins (with Professors 
Hayek and Plant) alone right. 
A. L. Rowse. 


CapirAL INVESTMENT IN AFRICA; ITS COURSE AND EFFECTS. 
By S. HERBERT FRANKEL. (Oxford Press & Milford. 
105. 6d.) 

HIS book is issued by the Committee of the African 
Research Survey under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. It was begun as a 
memorandum for Lord Hailey’s survey, but it grew in 
scope and bulk until it is now a volume of about 500 pages. 

It is in fact a most valuable second volume to An African 

Survey by Lord Hailey, which was reviewed in the January- 

March issue of The Political Quarterly. The twentieth century 

has produced a vast library of books on empires and 

imperialism, but it has produced few books like, or as 
valuable as, Dr. Frankel’s. Dr. Frankel is a well-known 
economist and a South-African ; he is Professor of Economics 
in Johannesburg. He therefore knows both Africa and 
economics intimately from the inside. The value of his book 
consists in the fact that it is an intensive study of a particular 
series of economic facts and of their social effects. His main 
object is a survey of capital investment from abroad in 
Africa. He does this statistically, and his book is a mine of 
information not otherwise available. But it is much more 
than a mere quarry of facts. Capital investment is one aspect 
of a most important and complicated social phenomenon : 
the impact upon Africa of the European economic system 
and of European civilization. Dr. Frankel never forgets this 
wider aspect of the facts with which he is dealing ; his object 
has been, not simply to produce a work of reference, but to 
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trace the effect of “the modern economic forces associated 
with capital investment” upon the structure “of African 
economies ” and so upon African society. In this he has 
succeeded admirably, and his book is invaluable for the 
student of imperialism and of colonial and imperial policies. 
Again and again in a sentence or two Dr. Frankel indicates 
the relevance of facts with which he is dealing to problems 
which every one who knows anything about Africa will 
recognize as crucial to-day in imperial policy. Thus on 
page 23 after dealing with the methods and achievements of 
Chartered Companies, he points out that the system failed to 
solve the problem of supplying long-term capital for territories 
in which production could not be made immediately profitable, 
and he adds : 

“Those who suggest similar systems for the international 
development of African territories would do well to study 
the history of these companies. Even when they were 
successful, their very success finally brought them into 
conflict with innumerable private interests (or with foreign 
powers) and their authority had to make way for that of a 
Central Government.” 

Again the effect of the native land system in the Union is 
admirably dealt with in the section beginning on page 125 ; 
the system is intended to produce and does produce the 
maximum immobility of labour with disastrous economic 
and social results to the African. The two chapters which 
deal with South Africa are among the best in the book. 
Another subject with which Dr. Frankel deals in an 
illuminating way is railway finance. He devotes to it a 
complete section in his fifth chapter. His analysis of the 
policy of encouraging exports at the expense of imports, a 
notable feature in the economy of the Union and Kenya, but 
prevalent in most African territories to some extent, is very 
interesting. Here again one sees clearly, after reading his 
book, the important political and social effects of what on 
the surface is merely a question of parochial economic 
organization. The fact is that empires are built and lost on 
such parochial economic questions. LEONARD WOOLF. 





Printed in Great Britain by the Withy Grove Press Lid., Manchester 4, for The Political 
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Austria, 1918-1938 


A Study in Failure 
MALCOLM BULLOCK 


ptain Bullock has made a particular study of events and conditions in Austria since the 
Great War; he has visited the country frequently and has been in close touch with persons 
of all shades of political opinion. His book opens with the defeat of the Central Powers 
and the abdication of Emperor Karl, and closes with the gradual dissolution of the republican 
spirit in Austria, and the final overthrow of her independent sovereignty. 


In addition to his purely historical survey, Captain Bullock devotes chapters to the work of 
the Viennese Municipality, sketches of Viennese and Austrian life and character, Vienna as 
a centre of theatrical and musical enterprise, the Jewish question and economic problems. 


85. 6d. 














International Law and Diplomacy 
in the Spanish Civil Strife 


NORMAN J. PADELFORD 


Professor of International Law, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
The Spanish Civil War has during the past two years precipitated numerous crises in 
European affairs and given rise to many questions of international law. Here for the first 
time is presented an impartial and comprehensive study of the diplomacy which has 
surrounded the conflict, and of the legal problems which have arisen from it. The texts of 
the important documents bearing upon the situations discussed are given in fifteen appendices. 


The volume is published under the auspices of the Bureau of International Research of 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College. 26s. 


An Introduction to World Economic 
History Since the Great War 


J.P.DAY 


An attempt to give to the generation of students born since 1918 some explanation of the 
economic damage caused by the Great War and of the subsequent progress towards recovery. 
35. 6d. 


The Economic Basis of 
Class Conflict 


LIONEL ROBBINS 


“Here, under a variety of headings, is a consistent presentment of the liberal attitude 
towards the economic trends of to-day.” —The Spectator. 6s. 
y 


prices are net. 
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